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THOSE LEFT 
BEHIND 


Many who saw our wounded and 
blinded prisoners come home 
from Germany were in tears at 
the sight of suffering so bravely 
borne. But the first thought of 
the men themselves was for their 
comrades LEFT BEHIND in the 
prison camps. The war has no 
greater tragedy than the thought 
of young, active men spending 
some of the best years of their 
lives in captivity. Please send a 
donation NOW, and get your 
friends to do likewise. 


IMPORTANT. If you are interested in a particular 
prisoner, please attach details. Parcels will be sent 
him in your name. 
MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, 0.3.2., Hon. Director, and LORD ABERDARE, Chairman. 
BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 
Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1, 


I enclose to help British Prisoners of War. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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WITH THIS SIGNATURE THE GERMAN PEOPLE AND 
THE GERMAN ARMED FORCES ARE, FOR BETTER OR 
WORSE, DELIVERED INTO THE VICTOR’S HANDS. 


General Gustav Jodl at Rheims, May 7, 1945. 


THE German war is over. As in 1914, Germany in 1939 
with her Field Marshals and her immense military machine, 

challenged the Members of Parliament to war, 
— and the Members of Parliament, all untrained 

and unprepared as they were for the fight, have 
beaten her to her knees. Germany meant to rule the world 
and to enslave and degrade it. Her towns now lie in ruins, and 
in the coming months she will depend upon the charity of those 
she most injured for her very subsistance. There is a lesson 
in this. It is not quite the old lesson of the text-books, for the 
victory of 1945 is different from that of 1919. In 1914 the war 
was won by the British Empire, by France, by the U.S.A., all 
of them dominated by the Democratic Idea. But in 1945 a 
great part of the credit for beating Germany goes to Russia, 
the most powerful of all the dictatorships, a country where 
there are none of the institutions we regard as essential to 
liberty. So that we cannot claim this war as a triumph for 
democracy and nothing else, and we have to dig deeper into 
men’s minds and hearts to understand the victory we now 
enjoy. This is, perhaps, the greatest single event in history 
and its effects are incalculable, but we should be wise not to 
begin at once to draw conclusions. At such a time as this, 
while we are exhausted by our long effort and at the same 
time filled with joy and gratitude for our deliverance from a 
nightmare which has lasted for nearly 40 years, we are not 
in any condition to think things out. The war is over! 

The German threat began to show plainly in the early 
years of the century. It broke out in 1914 and lasted four 
years. We had a 20 years’ truce, uneasy, unhappy, most 
anxious. After another five and a half years of intense danger 
and suffering we are victorious and at peace. That is enough 


for the moment. Let us now praise the famous men who 
helped us to win. 


VOL. CXXIV I 
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Our first thanks go the glorious men who have given us this 


hardly earned victory. There have never been bred—even 

in this country—greater fighting men than 
. Hymn of these soldiers, sailors and airmen of ours. They 

raise x : : 

are beyond praise and they have been admir- 
ably commanded. In Lord Wavell, Sir Harold Alexander and 
Sir Bernard Montgomery we have had three really great 
generals. The Admirals have been first rate. Admirals 
Cunningham, Tovey, Somerville and Max Horton, with Vice- 
Admirals Harwood, Vian, Burnett and Burroughs form a 
galaxy of naval talent hardly equalled in our history. The 
Air Service has surpassed itself in heroism and in brains 
of a high order. The Battle of Britain will never be for- 
gotten. We owe that victory entirely to the airmen them- 
selves and to the heroic English people who took the bombing 
in their stride and never faltered or whined or boasted or even 
threatened the enemy they were sure they would ultimately 
conquer. And while we think with gratitude of our race and 
of our fighting men, let us not forget their leaders. First of 
all these, and supreme over others, is the King, who has been 
admirable all through. It is too soon to tell the story of his 
part—and the Queen’s—in the war, but what we have seen, 
what everyone knows, is enough. The people felt what they 
owed to their monarch and to the monarchy when they kept 
up a continuous cheering round Buckingham Palace for several 
days after our victory was declared. The first of our leaders 
to remember and praise and be grateful to is H.M. the King. 
The B.B.C. rightly interpreted public sentiment when they 
dedicated their Victory Broadcast to the King and addressed 
it personally to him. The second leader to whom we owe a 
great debt is Mr. Churchill. 


MARSHAL STALIN is alleged to have said that the three great 
contributions to victory were from Russia: blood; from the 
U.S.A. their huge resources, and from the 
British peoples: time. He might have also 
added that the British contributed brains. For 
the war inventions—ship-welding, the Mulberry ports—to 
mention only two were British, and in leadership the Prime 
Minister has for five years never failed in quickness of mind. 
He has also the merits of personal courage and a natural 
buoyancy which has been of great importance during five 
harsh and testing years. The crowds, who filled the London 
streets at victory time, recognised this and gave Mr. Churchill 
the great reception which he well deserved and thoroughly 
enjoyed. VE day was the Prime Minister’s day and no 
mistake. In the streets, in the House of Commons, in the 
Foreign Office, where he took over Mr. Eden’s place, Mr. 


Time and 
Brains 
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Churchill’s activity has been intense. Everywhere he has 
been acclaimed. 


WHILE we are feeling proud and thankful to our own leaders 
and fighting men let us not forget our tribute to our grand 
Thanks All! Allies. Embodying them our first and heartiest 

"cheer goes to General Eisenhower, the quality 
of whose brain and character has won all who served under 
him. Then our thanks go to the splendid dash and heroism 
of the American armies which have been magnificent all 
through, and to their splendid engineers, these undefeated 
heroes of every battle. The vim and go of the Americans 
have been a pleasure to see. They have a kind of Elizabethan 
swing about them which shows that they derive from our own 
16th century and have retained its élan. Last, but not least, 
we owe more than we can express to Russia. To Stalin, 
above all, the man whose soldiers broke the back and chewed 
the bones of the German army so that they cannot, in a 
generation, be again put together. May we always keep the 
Russians as our friends ! 


On Tuesday, May 8, Mr. Churchill made the following 
announcement, first to the Nation and Empire and then to 
the House of Commons :— 

“Yesterday morning, at 2.41, at General 
Eisenhower’s headquarters, General Jodl, the 
representative of the German High Command and of Grand 
Admiral Doenitz, the designated head of the German State, 
signed the act of unconditional surrender of all German land, 
sea and air forces in Europe to the Allied Expeditionary Force, 
and, simultaneously, to the Soviet High Command. General 
Bedell Smith, who is the Chief of the Staff to the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force, and General Francois Sevez signed the docu- 
ment on behalf of the Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force, and General Susloparov signed on behalf 
of the Russian High Command. 

“To-day this agreement will be ratified and confirmed at 
Berlin, where Air Chief Marshal Tedder, Deputy Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force, and General 
de Lattre de Tassigny, representing the French Republic, will 
sign on behalf of General Eisenhower, and General Zhukov 
will sign on behalf of the Soviet High Command. The German 
representatives will be Field Marshal Keitel, Chief of the High 
Command, and the Commanders-in-Chief of the German Army, 
Navy, and Air forces. 

“ Hostilities will end officially at one minute after mid- 
night to-night, Tuesday, 8th May, but in the interests of 
saving lives the ‘ Cease Fire’ began yesterday to be sounded 


Germany 
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all along the fronts, and I should not forget to mention that 
our dear Channel Islands, the only part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions that has been in the hands of the German foe, are 
also to be freed to-day. The Germans are still in places resist- 
ing Russian troops, but should they continue to do so after 
midnight, they will, of course, deprive themselves of the pro- 
tection of the laws of war and will be attacked from all quarters 
by the Allied troops. It is not surprising that on such long 
fronts and in the existing disorder of the enemy that the 
orders of the German High Command should not in every case 
have been obeyed. This does not, in our opinion, constitute 
any reason for withholding from the nation the facts com- 
municated to us by General Eisenhower of the unconditional 
surrender already signed at Rheims, nor should it prevent us 
from celebrating to-day, and to-morrow—Wednesday—as 
Victory-in-Europe Days, and I think that to-morrow it may 
be specially desirable for us to emphasise the debt we owe to 
our Soviet Ally, whose main celebrations will be taking place 
to-morrow. 

“The German war is therefore at an end. After years of 
intense preparation Germany hurled herself on Poland at the 
beginning of September, 1939, and in pursuance of our 
guarantee to Poland, and in common action with the French 
Republic, Great Britain and the British Empire and Common- 
wealth of Nations declared war against this foul aggression. 
After gallant France had been struck down we from this 
Island and from our united Empire maintained the struggle 
single handed for a whole year until we were joined by the 
military might of Soviet Russia and later by the overw helming 
power and resources of the United States of America. Finally 
almost the whole world was combined against the evil-doers, 
who are now prostrate before us. Sir, our gratitude to our 
splendid Allies goes forth from all our hearts. We may allow 
ourselves a brief period of rejoicing, but let us not forget fora 
moment the toils and efforts that lieahead. Japan, with all her 
treachery and greed, remains unsubdued. The injuries she has 
inflicted upon Great Britain, the United States and other 
countries and her detestable cruelties call forth justice and 
retribution. We must now devote all our strength and 
resources to the completion of our tasks both at home and 
abroad. Advance Britannia! Long Live the Cause of Free- 
dom! God Save the King!” 


THE order in which the great military events of the year 
leading to the total defeat of Germany occurred is worth 

noting. General Eisenhower’s timetable had 
The Great been dislocated by the Rundstedt Christmas 
offensive, but the Russian armies attacked and 


Defeat 
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carried the bulk of East Prussia, entered Warsaw, defeated the 
Hungarian army. By the end of January they were within 
50 miles of Berlin. On February 23 the British and the 
Americans attacked ; on March 8 the Rhine was forced. On 
March 22 Marshal Montgomery broke the German line. The 
Germans fought bitterly at Koenigsberg, Stettin, at Buda- 
pest and Danzig. At Vienna they disputed every inch of the 
ground. All this while the German military and civil leaders 
were making all sorts of offers to the British and the Americans; 
offers which were contemptuously ignored. In the meantime 
the Allies had surrounded Germany ; the Americans overran 
the centre and the south, supported by the French. Italy fell 
and the German army there of over 1,000,000 men capitulated 
on May 2, signing, at Caserta, terms of unconditional sur- 
render. That day the Russians and the Americans met on the 
Elbe. On May 4 the German armies in Holland, Denmark and 
North Germany surrendered unconditionally to Marshal Mont- 
gomery. These armies are said to have been 1,000,000 strong. 
On the same day the German armies in Bavaria surrendered 
unconditionally to the Americans. On Monday, May 7, the 
final and total unconditional surrender was signed at Rheims, 
the war having lasted 2,075 days. But the Russians were 
determined to have a surrender show on their side. And 
Marshal Keitel signed for Germany. in the ruins of Berlin. 
That day was Victory Day. 


WHILE the armies of Germany were being beaten on every 
front, the internal conditions of that country were resolving 
themselves into chaos. If an object lesson on 
tyranny was required here was one. Law had 
been replaced by the bludgeon, the bludgeon 
was gone. Men had been taught not to think, not to act 
save by rule. The rule had ceased, Government ceased. 
Hitler was alleged to have disappeared in Berlin during the 
seige, but the Russians can find no trace of him. Goebbels 
they have found, dead. Géring is a prisoner. Himmler made 
a short appearance in the headlines at the end of April and 
then was thrust on one side by the even more sinister Doenitz. 
A Rhodes scholar turned up early in May as self-appointed 
Foreign Secretary and began to throw his weight about. 
But, in spite of these convulsions, there is no German Govern- 
ment, and the only control of the country is vested in the 
Allied Armies, where it will be exercised under the vigilance 
of General Eisenhower, to whose good sense it may well be 
left. As for the future structure of the German State, that 
will largely depend on the Germans. Not on their acquiring 
a “sense of guilt.” We do not expect a tiger to feel guilty 
because he is striped, but on their power of building up an 
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orderly State ready to live at peace with its neighbours. It 
is evident that Russia means to exercise great vigilance and 
great severity to the beaten foe and that in the end Hitler’s 
Reich will lose much territory. It is to be hoped that France, 
Belgium, Holland and Denmark get some compensation for 
their suffering. That depends upon the Americans and upon 
ourselves. Our only interest is in the maintenance of peace, 
and this lies, as it always has lain, in the preservation of the 
Balance of Power. 


THE naval disarmament of Germany is our business and it 
has been well begun. We have reoccupied Heligoland and 

, we shall, presumably, keep it. Nothing but 
Tehing Over our flag Lise our amie will aon as a 
guarantee against refortification. On May 15, Rear Admiral 
Gould, Naval Commander-in-Chief in North-west Germany, 
went to Heligoland with a staff of German gunnery and 
disarmament experts. When they neared the island five 
German minesweepers joined them. On this journey they 
carried the men of the Scots Guards who form the garrison 
of the fortress. The Guardsmen came straight from their 
victorious campaign in North Germany. As Admiral Gould’s 
vessel steamed into dock, two merchant ships passed them 
carrying the German garrison of 2,500 men into captivity. 
Five U-boats lay outside, one inside a U-pen. Their com- 
manders saluted as the Admiral passed them. Once landed, 
the German commander signed the terms of surrender. 
All U-boats have been ordered to stations chosen by the 
British Admiralty. They have, so far, obeyed these orders 
without making much trouble. On May 15, the same day 
that saw the surrender of Heligoland, Admiral Sir Max 
Horton, C.-in-C. Western Approaches, went to Londonderry 
to receive the surrender of eight U-boats. So far thirty-six 
have been accounted for out of a possible seventy. The total 
held in Britain and Londonderry is—at the time of writing— 
seventeen. 

“The eight U-boats arrived at Londonderry after being 
delayed by a gale. They were escorted up Loch Foyle, the 
base for the Royal Navy and the U.S. Navy, in protecting 
Atlantic convoys, by ships of the 14th Escort Group, which 
have hunted U-boats for the last five years. The ships were 
the destroyers H.M.S. Hesperus, the frigate H.M.C.S. Thetford 
Mines and the the destroyer escort U.S.S. Payne. . . . Admiral 
Horton and Sir Basil Brook (Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland) boarded one of the submarines.” [Times Report.| 

Thus ended a great story of English naval effort. The 
first credit for keeping the Atlantic open to our shipping must 
go to the sailors who organised the anti-U-boat war, Admiral 
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Horton and his brilliant lieutenant, Commodore Simpson, as 
well as to those gallant men who fought the U-boats at sea 
for five long years. 


THERE is no certainty as to Hitler’s fate. Whether he is dead 
and buried, whether he is alive is unknown. He probably 
— designed to disappear—to be translated—to 
for Hitler 1 sleep until “his people” called him again. 

The Russians are rummaging for his bones in 
Berlin. The German Generals have started recreating the 
legend that the German army has never been defeated! The 
old, old stories are being re-told. In the meantime the end of 
Hitler’s life has come. It remains to be adequately told. 
That is a task for the historian and he will be puzzled to know 
how such a man came to have such a career. For the moment, 
it falls to our generation to endeavour to repair the ravages 
of this last Germanic war. And it will not be an easy task. 
The Times Military Correspondent pointed out some of our 
dangers on May 17. There is no Government in Germany. 
But nevertheless a German administration must be formed. 
And the military hierarchy must be made to carry “‘ out the 
vital work of disarmament, collection of equipment and stores, 
demobilisation of such prisoners of war as may be released, 
use of German ports and installations.’”” General Eisenhower 
has spoken out sharply about the apparent fraternising of 
American officers with highly placed Germans. This, no 
doubt, came entirely from lack of experience. The German, 
Géring or another, beams at the American and puts out his 
hand, and the American does not know enough to make him 
refuse it. Now General Eisenhower has given drastic orders, 
and any such half-hearted fraternising is over. 


AT the time of the battle of Falaise we quoted a remarkable 
article by Mr. Alan Moorehead, a war correspondent of the 
A Gri Daily Express. He has written many good 
antag ones since then; and on May 6 he sent a 

despatch to his paper of the very first quality. 
He called this message the ‘‘ Funeral March of Germany.” The 
following extracts are taken from it :— 


“ All around us are things too monstrous to grasp. Starvation. 
Fifty great cities in ruifis. Ten, 20, perhaps 30 million people 
roaming helplessly through the countryside without homes, their 
relatives lost and all normal hope gone out of their lives. 

** For the next year the prospects are the starvation of anything 
up to 5,000,000 people, the spread of disease, the collapse of most of 
the things of modern European civilisation as it was up to the spring 
of 1945.” 
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Mr. Moorehead thinks that Greater Germany is now extinct 
and that in the lifetime of this generation there will be no 
need to dread the Germans in war. 


** A month ago I did not believe this. I thought the Germans 
would lie low and scheme for another war. But now I think I have 
seen enough to know that the German illness is fatal and that Hitler 
has taken his country with him to the grave. 

“* Something else might arise, but it will not be Germany. In 
these few weeks we have seen German generals and Junker officers 
suddenly losing their nerve and collapsing like children into helpless 
tears. 

“<T have seen a frenzied doctor who was employed as a torturer 
at a prison camp and he whispered through his cell door, over and 
over again, ‘ Why don’t you kill me? ... Why don’t you kill 
mer*” 


Three years of bombing have returned the cities to their 
original dust. ‘‘ Churches and City Halls lie tossed aside in 
the streets.”’ Life is lived in the cellars without gas, electricity, 
running water, windows. If you want to go somewhere you 
walk. 


THE women are old, grey and shabby. The men are grey- 
faced and dirty. They have a sense of defeat but no sense of 


Inside Germany Suilt, and— 


“There is nothing whatever a German will not do at this 
moment if ordered by us... . 

“The overriding mortal fear in his mind is that the Russians 
will get him and send him to Siberia. Fear of Russia has become 
almost a religion. In the past three days a million men have come 
crying to us, ‘ Save us from the Russians.’ ” 


Their one hope is a British or American prison camp where 
some millions of young Germans have lived in comfort and 
security during a large part of the war. They, Mr. Moorehead 
thinks, will be the future danger. They have not seen the 
utter collapse of their country as the invading armies have 
seen it, and Mr. Moorehead shows us a part of what he has 
seen in a series of snapshots. 


*“«, . groups of German officers near Luneburg, flinging their 
pistols into a hedge, tearing off their uniforms, and getting into 
tattered civilian clothes stolen from the nearest house. 

“‘ Two aircraft appear, and someone cries, ‘ The Russians, the 
Russians.’ Frantically they snatch at their buttons and cringe in a 
ditch. 

** A thousand such scenes from the past month crowd into mind. 
The withered old German hag of 21 in Belsen camp who whispered, 


QS 
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t ‘The Nazis put me here. . . . I do not know why.’ The crowd 
o § snatching at shoes from a broken shop window in Rheine. 

** The looters in Osnabruck clawing at a hole in a wine cellar, 
and the women shoving and tugging at them, and crying out, ‘ The 


Ss men won’t let us get any.’ ” 

re : . R . : 

er “The garage keeper at Scheveningen telling me: ‘ Yes, they 
, took 50 Russian bodies off the train here and dumped them in a pit. 

in I wouldn’t let my wife look. No—we didn’t dare to inquire what 

rs it was all about.’ 

SS ** The bare patch on the wall of every house showing where the 


picture of the Fuehrer used to hang. The women running across 
the street in Minden when a jeep turned the corner screaming : 
‘ The panzers are coming.’ ” 


No, the German prisoners of war have not seen any of this. 


They are still keeping up the traditions of theircountry. They 
Ir did not see 


rs “the look on the face of that German admiral yesterday as he sat 
e a couple of yards away from me and listened to Montgomery reading 
out the terms of his victory.” 
? LINKING all these scenes of terror and collapse, of despair 
” and destruction into one huge hideous coloured tapestry, is :— 
” Praise where we 2 — neon moving frieze of refugees along the 
Praise is Due 102d. They tramp and tramp for a thousand miles, 
half the nationalities of the earth, the new lost tribes of 
ans the world. 
me ** A little group of us last week, a Commando major, a captain 
me in the Pioneers, a padre and a couple of war correspondents, were 
standing at the journey’s end of these refugees, a concentration camp, 
ere bodies lying all around us. 
nd “* We were all subdued by the horror of the scene and, suddenly 
ad as we talked, everyone agreed that all mankind was involved in this ; 
the that we were indirectly responsible for having allowed the Nazis and 
ive all their horrors to exist.” 
has Mr. Moorehead thinks that our returning soldiers will feel 


this and will decide that this must not happen again. We 
ele hope so. But we hoped this in 1918 and the men who had not 
we been to the war and who had belittled the fighting men, got 
busy and bemused the returned soldier with Genevan politics, 


the promising him no more war if he joined the Pacifist groups. 
in a These same people are all ready again and, victory having 

been gained by the soldiers, sailors and airmen, the saboteurs 
oy are already at work to destroy their hard won victories. Mr. 
red, Moorehead gives us his own list of these :— 


1* 
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‘** Alamein and Tunis. Sicily and Rome. Normandy and the 
Rhine. And now, at the end, all this ash heap with the burned-out 
evil spirit of Hitler at the bottom. 

“As correspondents in this tremendous caravan across the 
eastern hemisphere, most of us, I think, have tried to report factually 
what we saw and have omitted the more Homeric adjectives about 
blind heroism and all the rest of it. 

‘* The facts, after all, made clear what sort of men were fighting. 
But now, perhaps, it is time to put down in print the words which 
were not used before. 

“* Writing from the field on this first week-end of armistice, I say 
that for sheer, enduring courage the British soldier has no equal in 
the world.” 


THE Germans in Germany are crushed, but an example of the 


spirit of the returning Germans may be seen in the order of 


the day put out by General Béhme, German 
Commander-in-Chief in Norway. Acknowledg- 
ing and obeying the order to surrender and 
return to Germany, General Béhme says :— 


The Haughty 


Hun 


“* We are standing here in Norway, undefeated, strong as before. 
No enemy has dared to attack us. . . . We trust we shall from now 
on deal with men who respect a soldier’s honour. 

“* We expect that the Norwegians will show the same discipline 
in their attitude towards the German soldier which he has shown 
towards them all the time.” 


For sheer insolence and mendacity this would be hard to 
beat. The Germans have tortured and enslaved the Nor- 
wegians. They have starved them and burnt their houses 
down. Now they demand “ discipline’ from their former 
victims. The German Army in Norway will not have to 
surrender to the Russians. Army and fleet alike surrender to 
us. The prisoners will, in spite of their constant violation of 
the laws of war and of humanity, be treated with the for- 
bearance which we owe to our own dignity. This resolve 
will not be shaken even by Grand Admiral Doenitz’s orders 
to his U-boatmen. It is swaggering, it reminds them of those 
who died for the Fiihrer. It begs them to “ maintain in 
future your U-boat spirit with which you have fought at sea 
bravely and unflinchingly during the long years for the welfare 
of Our Fatherland.”’ 

We shall have to keep a watch on these returned German 
soldiers and sailors. 


On September 18, 1918, the organ of the Prussian Socialists, 
Vérwdarts, printed an article which was circulated broadcast 
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by the Great German General staff. It hada 
double object : (1) to frighten the home public ; 
(2) to encourage the French and the British to 
consider an armistice with a completely beaten foe as de 
rigueur. The theme was fear, fear of what would happen 
should Germany suffer an invasion :— 

“Discouragement takes possession of our soldiers; the 
West front breaks; the enemy streams into our country ; 
German towns go up in smoke and flames ; troops and fugi- 
tives roll eastwards ; their procession mingles with the retreat- 


Vérwarts had a 
Vision 


ing Army. . . . The food supply now entirely fails ; there is 
no more coal... industry comes to a standstill . . . hundreds 
of thousands die; . . . revolts break out . . . death reigns, 


. .” and so on. 

The article ends by saying: ‘‘ It must be a Government of 
the German democracy which goes to the Conference.’’ The 
spoofing had begun. Nations do not change their form and 
the German either bullies or cringes. We should, by now, 
know something about him. 


AN Episode of the Monthof January, 1919, is also worth quoting 
and remembering. It was written by Mr. Maxse, who, from 
1899 to 1914 had steadily warned the British 
of the danger coming to them from Germany. 
This is what he wrote when, at the end of the 
first world war, all the world was saying that there would be 
no more war :— 


New German 
Danger 


“Under cover of the League, whose civilised members might 
regard it as lacking in comity to distrust the ‘ reformed burglar,’ 
Germany could comfortably make secret preparations for another 
‘ frightful adventure ’ in Weltpolitik, profiting by the experience of 
the Great War, which has given us a foretaste—but only a foretaste 
—of the appalling potentialities of the submarine and the aeroplane. 
Nothing could be easier than for a German Republic—it would be 
far easier for a republic than for a monarchy—to build 1,000 sub- 
marines and 10,000 Handley Pages under the nose of unsuspecting 
neighbours. . . . Considering the impossibility of persuading our 
statesmen to take the old German danger seriously, we can realise 
how hopeless it would be to induce them to face the new and far 
more insidious German danger camouflaged under a League of 
Nations. Civilisation would either disarm or rely upon hopelessly 
inadequate forces, while Kultur made stealthy progress towards the 
subjugation of the planet. After Europe’s hairbreadth escape of 
catastrophe during the last four and a half years, we simply cannot 
afford to take further risks of being blotted out. . . . Germany 
would fight again to-morrow on the same issue if she thought she 
had the least chance of success.” 
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We all know how disastrously the’ League of Nations failed. 
Is it too much to ask that this failure be remembered ? 


MussoLini was killed by Italian partisans on April 28 at 
Dongo, on Lake Como. His body and that of the woman 
Mussolini Petacci who was killed with him, together 

with those of many members of the Facist 
party, were taken to Milan where the Italian mob disgraced 
itself in an orgy of dishonour to these dead bodies, ending by 
hanging those of Mussolini and Petacci upside-down. Milan 
is the place where Mussolini reigned supreme and where his 
newspaper, the Popolo d’Italia, was printed. It is a very short 
time since this same crowd which spat upon his senseless 
corpse and emptied their revolvers into it,. were chanting 
“Duce, Duce, Duce,’ under his windows. Thus ended in 
violence and dishonour a remarkable career. 

Mussolini first came into public notice during the last war. 
He was severely wounded in 1917 and unable to serve further. 
Monsieur Barrére, the French ambassador, had noticed him 
and marked his gifts as an orator and Socialist leader. For a 
time, therefore, he was subsidised by France, serving the Allied 
cause with talent and ardour. Without him Italy might have 
collapsed altogether after the defeat at Caporetto. It was at 
this time that the Fascist movement was founded as a 
“‘ ginger ’’ movement to keep up Italian spirits. At the end 
of the war it became a movement for the reform of the very 
corrupt and incompetant Italian Government. Mussolini’s 
party was defeated at the polls and resorted to direct action. 
Milan was the starting point.. That city on October 27, 1922, 
rose to support Fascism. The same day many important 
towns followed suit. The weak and corrupt Government 
resigned, and all over Italy Fascist prefects took over. 
During these days Mussolini stayed in Milan. On October 30 
the King of Italy summoned him to form a Government. He 
became Prime Minister, Home Minister, Foreign Minister. By 
his astonishing energy and drive he put the Italian services 
into far better order than they had been before. He chose 
capable colleagues but he was their master. He suppressed 
the freedom of the Press and ended by adopting the single 
party system, up to then only practisedin Russia. Brutal as 
were the methods of the Fascists, they bore no resemblance to 
German savagery. There was one murder—Matteoti the 


Socialist. Other non-compliants were sent to the islands 
where they had a not at all disagreeable, life. Mussolini 
founded the corporate state in which strikes were forbidden, 
labour courts made compulsory and the whole political system 
made subservient to the Grand Fascist Council. In this 
totalitarian plan were the seeds of future ruin to Italy. 
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AT the same time Mussolini moved towards an aggressive 
Foreign Policy. This, at first, was successful. The Italians, 
like the Americans, the Japanese and the 
French, did not believe in the League of 
Nations. They thought it a time-wasting talking shop and 
they recognised it as a dangerous centre of intrigue. The 
British Government had, unfortunately, based their whole 
policy upon the League and staked the very existence of their 
country upon its success. The clash was inevitable. Had our 
Ministers not decided to use this lathe as though it were an 
iron bludgeon we could have, by the ordinary processes of 
diplomacy, greatly affected Italian foreign policy. Instead of 
which we heaped humiliations upon Italy by means of Geneva. 
Mussolini had had many successes ; he had rescued the Italians 
from corruption and anarchy; he had settled ‘“ the Roman 
Question ’’ by admitting the priests into Italian elementary 
schools and confirming the Pope’s sovereignty over the 
Vatican state while inducing him to recognise the Kingdom 
of Italy. This made for concord inside the country, while the 
German menace made for a rapprochement with France. At 
first Mussolini’s influence in regard to German policy was good. 
He extracted a promise from Hitler that he would not seize 
Austria and, when this seemed likely to be broken, after the 
murder of Dollfuss in 1934, he acted promptly by sending 
Italian troops to the Brenner Pass. At this time he had no 
support from England, still bemused by Geneva. Later, in 
the spring of 1935 Mussolini joined with England and France 
in a protest against Germany’s action in regard to her Ver- 
sailles’ pledges. 


Foreign Policy 


At this time Italy was preparing a project for the conquest of 
Abyssinia. It was an old plan. It had once been defeated at 
..  Adowa by the Abyssinians. Now, with a new 
aes aggressive Italian Government, the project 
revived. Preparations were openly made for 

this conquest, and no evidence has been given that the British 
Government protested to the Italian Government. On the 
contrary, at Stresa, when the three Powers—Britain, France, 
and Italy—met in 1935 nothing at all was said about Abyssinia, 
but by October that year the offensive war was in full swing. 
British Ministers could only call a meeting of the League, 
having no policy of their own. The League had few powers 
and no willingness to use those it had against Italy. Mussolini 
showed his teeth and Geneva collapsed. At the same time he 
realised that with England’s press campaign against him he 
must make a compromise peace and he agreed to the Hoare- 
Laval proposals, which would have stopped the war. These 
proposals, however, were rejected by the House of Commons, 
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stoked up by the Pacifist societies. The Abyssinian War was 
therefore triumphantly finished by Italy, with the conquest of 
that country. It will some day be interesting to know what 
was the moving power behind the “ Peace ”’ party which thus 
defeated an effort to stop a war. 


From the moment of the vote in the House of Commons, 
Mussolini lost all faith in British Ministers and ceased to work 
Downhill with them. He had had the pledge of the 

pe Foreign Minister ; he knew that other power- 
ful Ministers had endorsed the compromise proposals. He 
had been thrown over by England. He turned to Germany. 
It was natural, it was also fatal. Fatal to him and fatal to the 
world. For this was the turning point and England’s League 
delusions gave Hitler his opportunity. It was not wasted and 
the downfall of Mussolini dates from his acceptance of Hitler’s 
leadership. Under this sinister guidance he sent Italian troops 
into Spain to support Franco. The League of Nations was 
dead—though unburied. Italy withdrew from it in 1937—as 
Germany and Japan had already done. The play was over— 
the curtain was down. The audience had long since departed. 
Italy was in the process of being swallowed by Germany. In 
1939, when the Germans attacked Poland and we declared 
war, Italy became a non-belligerent. On June 10, 1940, she 
declared war and invaded France and then Greece. In Africa 
the Italians enormously outnumbered the small British force 
in Egypt. But the genius of Lord Wavell and the courage 
of our troops drove them out of Cyrenaica in 1941 and Marshal 
Alexander’s masterly campaign drove the Italians and Ger- 
mans into Tunisa, where they were pushed off with the help 
of the great Allied Expeditionary Force in that country. Our 
invasion of Sicily and Italy followed, and in 1943 the Grand 
Council of the Fascist Party deposed Mussolini under a 
resolution put forward by Counts Grandi and Ciano. Taken 
prisoner, he was rescued by German parachutists. He lived 
long enough to avenge himself on Ciano. He met at last the 
classic fate of tyrants. 


ITALY has been freed by the Aled Armies under the supreme 
command of that great General, Field-Marshal Alexander. 

But he, himself, would be the first to admit 
Italy and the = that in the last stages of clearing out the 
” Germans, his forces got considerable help from 
the Italian partisans and that the Italian divisions which 
have fought alongside those of the Allied Armies have 
acquitted themselves well, and that they have deserved to see 
their country enrolled among the Allies and not to be relegated 
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to the cold title of “‘ co-belligerent.”” For the services to the 
Allied cause both of the Italian fleet and the Italian soldiers 
have been considerable. Italy begins to think that it is time 
that they were recognised and that Italian prisoners, held by 
tens of thousands in this country, were allowed to go home. 
Further than this she wants to know more of her fate than 
she has been told. The armistice terms signed in 1943 have 
not been published. Italy does not know whether she is to 
lose her old colony Eritrea. It was admirably administered 
and was one of the best European colonies in Africa. Now 
Marshal Tito is claiming the Istrian Pensinular and perhaps 
Trieste and he is, apparently, confident of Russian support. 
Trieste is an Italian town, but it properly belongs to Austria, 
of which it formerly was the chief port. It is now cut off from 
Austria by a wedge of Yugoslav territory. Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. have ordered Marshal Tito out of Trieste. The 
Yugoslavs have the backing of Kussia. And this country 
believes in prompt solution and is not at all inclined to wait 
about for conferences, peace or otherwise. Sir Harold 
Alexander commands the Allied armies in this area. By his 
firm attitude he has persuaded Marshal Tito to withdraw his 
troops from the Austrian Province of Carinthia. But the 
Yugoslavs remain in Trieste, their troops living on the 
country and considerably preventing the Allied use of the 
port. The question of who is to hold this great town until its 
ultimate fate is decided has shown—as the Polish question 
shows—that there is a cleavage between the Allies. 


TuE Prime Minister expressed the feelings of the whole country 
when he spoke of our own “ dear Channel Islands.’”’” And the 
Home Secretary did well to go and visit them 
a immediately on their liberation. He attended 
the meeting of the States, or Parliament of 
Guernsey, on May 15, their first meeting since the occupation. 
On this occasion the Bailiff, Mr. Victor Casey, expressed the 
thanks of the Islanders for the sympathy and affection now 
shown them. ‘‘ There was a time,” he said, ‘‘ when we felt 
as if we were forgotten. But it was not so.” No, never 
forgotten. Always in our minds and hearts every day during 
nearly five years. The Home Secretary introduced the hero 
of Guernsey, Major W. Le Patourel, V.C., to his fellow- 
countrymen. They cheered the V.C. and were polite to the 
old Conchy who accompanied him. Did Mr. Herbert Morrison 
feel the contrast between his own youthful shirking of service 
and the noble bravery of the man who stood beside him ? Or, 
do these people never think ? 
The German prisoners of war are clearing away the 
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mines and burying their disorder and rubbish before they leave. 
There is evidence that the large garrison in the Channel Isles 
had fallen into dirt and indiscipline. Even the military 
hospitals were dirty and the filthy condition of the houses they 
lived in shocked those who now return and see the state of 
their property. 


THE capture of Rangoon at the beginning of May crowns a 
decisive Japanese defeat and virtually ends the battle of 
Burma. This victory marks another successful 
combined operation. Rangoon was entered on 
May 3, after Indian paratroops had been dropped in the area 
on May 1 and sea-borne forces had been landed south of the 
city on May 2. North of Rangoon other British and Indian 
forces were driving down the main railway from Mandalay 
and down the Irrawaddy. So complete has been the Japanese 
defeat in Burma that they were unable to defend Rangoon 
effectively. A measure of their defeat is provided by the tale of 
casualties— Japanese dead alone numbering more than 105,000 
in the past 15 months. Though this news was overwhelmed 
at the time by the great events attending German’s surrender, 
the recapture of Rangoon in fact brings to a triumphant close 
one of the most remarkable campaigns Britain has ever fought. 
Little more than 15 months ago the Japanese stood in Manipur 
and threatened India with invasion. Now their powerful 
forces in Burma have been utterly destroyed, the Fourteenth 
Army has advanced more than 1,000 miles over some of the 
most difficult country in the world, and in the small area of 
Burma still under Japanese control there is no place where 
they effectively block our further progress. The Burma cam- 
paign has been an especial achievement for the air force, 
which has carried out unprecedented feats of transport and 
supply through skies swept clear of the enemy. Above all, 
however, the triumph belongs to the ground troops who have 
overcome tremendous difficulties the hard way and have out- 
fought the best the Japanese could produce. Americans, 
Chinese, Indians, Africans and “ Burmese” (the Burma 
Rifles have fought throughout the Burma campaign, and 
though in 1942 this battalion consisted chiefly of the hill 
tribes of Karens and Kachims, in 1944 it also included 
Burmese. The point is important in view of feeling between 
Indians and Burmese) fought beside us; but British troops 
bore the largest part. A particularly gratifying development 
is that the Burma National Army—which the Japanese 
raised, trained and armed to fight for them—came over 
en bloc to help us. Three years’ experience of what the 
Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere meant under Japanese 
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rule have ensured that the Burmese hate the Japanese deeply 
and bitterly. 


ON May 1 Australian troops of a division which fought in the 
Middle East landed on the island of Tarakan off the east coast 
; of Borneo. Tarakan, which has been in 
se oma on Japanese hands for just over three years, is 
an important oil-producing centre, whose oil 
is so pure that it can be pumped straight into ships’ bunkers 
for use without refining. The Japanese are defending the 
island, and fighting is going on in difficult marshy country 
abounding with land mines and explosive traps. Tanks are 
almost wholly restricted by surrounding marshes to two old 
Dutch roads which lead to the Japanese lines, and which the 
enemy have mined heavily. The Australians, however, made 
good progress from the outset, fighting with their usual verve 
and skill, and with the knowledge won by experience against 
the Japanese elsewhere. Tarakan, though separated from 
Borneo by a narrow strait, forms for most practical purposes 
part of the larger island, and its liberation will constitute an 
important step in the process of freeing the Dutch East 
Indies. Australian forces in northern New Guinea have also 
captured the important Wewak peninsula and Wewak airfield 
in an assault aimed at the major Japanese base at Wewak. 


GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY commands a fine army of 
first-rate French troops which isin Germany. In the gigantism 

of this huge German campaign and collapse 
seh rench = they have not figured much in the headlines : 
they have not wanted to be talked about. But 
the steady call to the colours of the missing classes has gone 
on since April 15. So far those summoned to the colours have 
been the classes for 1940, 1941 and 1942. That is the young 
men born between January I, 1920, to December 31, 1922. 
Married men with a child can have their calling up deferred 
for a year, on the other hand the 1943 class may join as 
volunteers. Thus, behind the soldiers under General de Lattre 
de Tassigny, and the men under General Leclerc, who have 
been dealing with the Germans in France, there is growing up 
a strong French military force. 

In Germany the French forces have occupied Ulm and 
Stuttgart. The former place offered some resistance. By the 
time they got to Stuttgart the Germans had very little fight 
left. The French were politely asked to leave Stuttgart by the 
Americans who said it was in their “ zone.”’ But they replied 
with considerable firmness that they meant to stay in occupa- 
tion of that town. The Germans would rather have it so—the 
French do not destroy except for military necessity—nor do 
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they loot, and East and West Germany is being combed for 
portables both by the Russians and the Americans. The 
Russians are exacting payment for their wrongs and the 
powerful and gallant young American armies, having taken a 
lot of trouble to get to Germany and having seen the horrors 
of the camps there, are all for getting what they can out of 
the Germans. The French and British armies have a stricter 
discipline in such matters and the Germans know it as may 
be seen by their choice of people to surrender to. As for the 
French “ right ’’ to be in Stuttgart, they have taken it. They 
were not consulted about any zones, having been excluded 
from the Yalta meeting. And, when they were asked to leave, 
the French Ministers issued a statement to say that “ until a 
decision as to occupation is taken, the French army will con- 
tinue to occupy the territory they have conquered and will 
only retire from these places when the delimitation of zones 
is officially fixed. Therefore the French Military Government 
will remain in Stuttgart.’”’ The American President has 
admitted the French right to remain in occupation. The 
situation in Stuttgart is much the same as in Czechoslovakia 
where the Americans are holding on to territory they have 
captured in spite of this being in a Russian zone. 


FRANCE is slowly recovering, and improvement shows itself 
everywhere in the state of the land and of the connections and 
. as a result some improvement in the conditions 
Agriculture of life in the big towns is seen. “‘ Every week,” 
in France : ; oe 
said one whose business it is to go regularly to 
Paris, ‘‘ I see a difference, a revival.’”’ But the leeway to be 
made up is enormous and it was only last month that the 
prisoners of war and the deportees began to“return home in 
any numbers. The agricultural losses have been prodigious. 
A quarter of the horses required for farm work have gone and 
those that remain are in a very poor condition. There is a 
great shortage of stallions and artificial insemination has to be 
used. The mares are in a miserably poor state and have to be 
kept at work. The pastures are poor and will take time to 
improve. This greatly affects milk production, already much 
diminished by the loss of milking cows, which are estimated 
‘at less than half their former numbers. These are under- 
nourished and give little milk. Cheese production has there- 
fore greatly diminished. As for beef cattle, it is estimated 
that 80 per cent. of these have disappeared, and what remains 
of them are being slaughtered far too quickly in order to 
supply a very small meat ration to the people. Sheep were 
recently rather neglected in French agriculture, France got 
her wool from abroad, but there were, nevertheless, about 
10,000,000 sheep in France in 1939. Now there are 6,000,000 
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and these are poor. There is some question of reviving spinning 
in the hilly sheep country. Itis easy to learn and is an almost 
infinitely useful art. In regard to all these farm animals the 
great pre-occupation is the state of the ley and of other 
pastures. It is short and poor and gives little hope of fatten- 
ing stock at present. And the poverty of the soil is not the 
farmers’ only trouble. Whole districts have been sown with 
mines, “‘ hundreds of millions of them,” says France, which also 
tells us of the Government’s pre-occupation with this question. 


QuoTING from a Government publication called les Cahier’s 
Frangais @Information, France tell us that there are mine- 

fields in 40 French departments, and that they 
be pbb yl are particularly thick in the Bouches du Rhone, 

Calvados and Herault. This constitutes a 
menace to land workers and others, and instructions are being 
given as to how to detect the infernal machines. Here we 
quote :— 


“In order to detect the mines, the simplest and most thorough 
method is to probe the ground methodically with an iron wire such 
as those in a bicycle wheel. But first you must pass it backwards 
and forwards, scytheways through the grass, to be sure there are no 
fine hidden wires which might start the mines off. The probing 
should be done every two inches... .° (Our italics.] 


In Calvados there are 36,000 acres known to be mined! 
Electric detectors save much time though they cannot be used 
in market gardens and vineyards. This is what the army 
uses. These detectors are of English manufacture and we 
have given the French what we could spare. Now that the 
fighting is over we shall no doubt be able to give more, for 
even the French peasant might be daunted by the thought of 
prodding his land every 2 inches with a knitting needle. And 
when he has found his mines and marked them with a stick 
and a red rag, his troubles are not over. He must notify the 
police, who must get a specialist in mine destruction. Gangs 
of professional de-miners are being trained in the 40 depart- 
ments. They have an order of priority as to which interests 
to save. The first interests are, of course, railways, roads, 
bridges ; next the security of water, gas, electricity ; thirdly 
the clearing of essential industrial plant with which are 
bracketed agricultural land. Forest land and heath land 
come last. 


PERHAPS the cleverest thing Mr. Churchill ever did, during a 
long life of brilliant strokes, was to agree that the discussions 
about a ‘“‘ permanent Peace organisation ”’ 
should be held in the U.S.A. at the end of 
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April. The date—the exact date—of Germany’s collapse had 
been foreseen, and as, in spite of the stern resolve to force 
unconditional surrender upon the enemy, some negotiation 
was nevertheless necessary, it was everything to have the 
bulk of the mischief makers and internationalists out of the 
way at so criticala time. We were very sorry when we heard 
that Mr. Eden and Lord Cranborne were packed off to San 
Francisco, but the absence of some of the other delegates 
with their cortege of anti-British and anti-Imperial rag-tag- 
and-bobtail was really a great boon. San Francisco was 
always a sham and the Russians have done the world an 
immense public service in showing it up, as they have done, for 
the fraud it is. 

Marshal Smuts had a great deal to say to the 1918 German 
surrender as he had to the Treaty of Versailles. He is much 
less harmfully employed drafting resolutions which no one will 
ever hear about or pay any attention to than in trying to 
regulate the affairs of Europe, a continent about which he 
knows very little and has never understood. 

San Francisco is not only a sham, it is at last seen to be 
one. And, by good fortune, or, as we prefer to think, by Mr. 
Churchill’s masterly timing, it has hardly been in the news at all. 
The only thing discussed which has interested the public here 
has been the Polish question, and that really has nothing to 
do with San Francisco and only appeared as a side issue. It 
has given fresh evidence that no more is to be expected of 
nations than that they should agree together when their policy 
and interests do not clash, or, rather, do not clash very much. 
Our hope for our policy in Poland was that we could persuade 
Russia that it was to her interest to treat the Poles well and 
allow them to keep their liberty. 


THE reason why the Polish question suddenly became acute 
at San Francisco was because the Russian Foreign Minister, 

. Mr. Molotov, not content with proposing to 
The Polish the assembly that the puppet Lublin should 
Question b . 

e represented in the new League, actually 
disclosed that 16 Poles, some of whom were our candidates 
for inclusion in a reformed Polish Government, were arrested 
and would be tried. The British Foreign Office—it has for- 
gotten how to growl and can only whine—has been trying to 
find out for months where these people were. They include 
the much-respected M. Witoz, the former Prime Minister of 
Poland. On May 2 Mr. Law told the House of Commons that 
he could find out nothing about the fate of these people. On 
May 4 Mr. Molotov was told by Mr. Eden and Mr. Stettinius 
that they must make public the information—apparently 
divulged quite casually in conversation—that Russia was 
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holding and was going to try these Polish leaders. London 
was informed at once. Newspapers gave the news on May 7, 
and even in the midst of the rejoicings over the German defeat 
the seriousness of the situation was headlined in the London 
Press. The Times Special Correspondent in San Francisco gave 
such information as there is about the fate of the missing 
men :— 


“So far as is known the Poles went for talks with the Russians 
at Pruszkow in response to an invitation from Colonel-General 
Ivanov on behalf of Marshal Zhukov ; the invitations are said to 
have been conveyed in writing by Guards Colonel Pimenov. Three 
of the Poles arrived at the rendezvous on March 27, and the others 
on the next day. They included M. Jankowski, the Polish Govern- 
ment’s delegate to Poland, General Okulicki, commander of the 
Home Army, M. Baginski (Peasant Party), M. Czacinski (Christian 
Labour Party), and M. Urbanski (Christian Labour Party)—the last 
three being the British Government’s nominees for a wider Polish 
Government. Several of those arrested are known to have been 
eager to make contact with the Soviet authorities in the hope of 
reaching agreement and that they had protested against the London 
Polish Government’s dilatory tactics. 

** Mr. Stettinius issued a similar statement at the same time as the 
British. There was a good deal of plain speaking on Friday night 
when the three Foreign Secretaries met, although they did not let 
this new sharp dispute interfere with their work of examining the 
big Powers’ amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Mr. 
Molotov suggested that the Poles were charged not simply with 
‘ diversionary activities,’ but with sabotage and wrecking; it is 
believed that the Russian intention is to bring them to trial. The 
whole affair has deepened the ever-present Polish shadow over the 
conference.” 


THE Polish question is a real and an immediate one. The San 
Francisco Conference might have gone on divagating about 
this and that cloud-cuckoo land project for 
ee years and nobody would have noticed; but 
eased the touch of reality roused immediate atten- 
tion. On Monday, May 7, the day of Allied victory and of 
rejoicing, the newspapers still found room for headlines and 
considerable comment on the deadlock on the Polish question. 
The Times, generally pro-Russian, expressed, by the pen of 
their diplomatic correspondent, their deep concern at this 
marring of the common victory. 


** The deepest concern has been caused in London by the news 
of the arrest by the Russians of Polish political leaders. The action 
is regarded as a flagrant violation of the Crimea agreement. It is 
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deplored that the common victory should be marred by such a 
disclosure.” 


The disclosure was that the Russians had been holding the 
missing Polish statesmen prisoners and were going to try 
them. Their disappearance had been announced early in 
April. The assumption of the charitable was that the Russians 
were discussing the future of Poland with them. Now we 
hear that they are prisoners and in danger. The Daily Herald 
is as much concerned as The Times. It takes a very grave 
view of the crisis. Mr. W. N. Ewer, the diplomatic correspon- 
dent of the great Socialist daily, writes :— 


*< Two distinct issues are involved in the Soviet Government’s 
action. 

“In the first place, they are arresting the very men who had been 
suggested by us as suitable to represent the Polish democratic 
parties in Poland at the Moscow Conference. This has made almost 
impossible the carrying out of the Yalta Agreement. 

*‘In the second place the Soviet Government has, for several 
weeks, not only failed to notify the British and American Govern- 
ments of this serious step, but has professed to have no knowledge 
of the whereabours of the missing Poles.” 


Britain and the U.S.A. have, on this revelation of Russia’s 
action, broken off their Polish talks. The Russians, who 
perhaps only wanted to show up the present uselessness of 
San Francisco, have armed those Americans who are un- 
friendly to them with a very powerful weapon. In this 
country people are politically steadier than in the U.S.A., but 
they cannot but see that the Conservative members who 
voted against the Government last month on Poland have 
scored a point. 


WHEN there is a disappointment of this kind in Foreign 
Affairs ; when a policy fails, it is as well to recall its history 
a and to see whether anyone warned us that we 
Munich were running the risk of this failure. Were 

there any people who judged accurately in this 
Polish affair? It is only fair to the group of Conservative 
members in the House of Commons who, in April, divided 
against the Government, to say that there were. Like those 
who protested against Munich in 1938, those who warned us 
of the error of the new appeasement deserve to be remembered. 
Their protest was not uttered against the Yalta Agreement in 
general, only against that section which applied to Poland. 
One of those protesters was the Member for Basingstoke, Mr. 
Patrick Donner, and in a speech made to his constituents he 
explained his position : 
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“* What were the alternatives at Yalta? There were only two. 
The British Government could have said to Marshal Stalin : ‘ Agree- 
ment has been reached on a great many matters. As regards Poland 
we do not agree or approve. We will sign the agreements reached 
here on all other matters and as regards Poland you will, of course, 
do what you have power to do. You are the man in possession. 
There is nothing we can do about it. We recognise the fact of 
power. All we can say to you is that, in the light of our known dis- 
approval, we hope you will in due course reconsider your treatment 
of Poland and your attitude to Poland ; and you may on reflection 
modify both.” 


But Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt yielded to a very 
human desire to have a smooth passage, and in a spirit of hope 
they adopted a policy of appeasement—as Mr. Chamberlain 
did at Munich. Mr. Donner’s protest is almost identical in 
tone with the protests made in this Review at the time of 
Munich. Then—as now—we recognised the fact of power. 
In 1938 Hitler could do what he liked with Czechoslovakia. 
Now, Marshal Stalin can do what he likes with Poland. 


HITLER rose to power on a wave of hatred of Jews. He pro- 
mised their extermination and—to the extent of his power— 
he kept his word. The war did not assuage this 
blood lust. ‘‘ Whether we win or are defeated,” 
said Goebbels, after war had started, ‘‘ this is 
our aim,” and he added that, should the German armies be 
driven back, they would, on their retreat, ‘‘ wipe the last Jew 
off the earth.”” The Manchester Guardian recently printed an 
article in which they enquired how far Hitler’s object had been 
attained. How many Jews were left? According to their 
calculations there were, in 1939, 6,000,000 Jews in Europe. 
All of these fell quickly under German rule. Another 2,000,000 
were overtaken in Russia. This makes 8,000,000. Of these 
it is thought that 3,030,000 had been killed by the end of 
1943, and the further estimate of 1,000,000 more since then 
does not seem excessive. In Germany a clean sweep was 
made, so that in Frankfort-on-Main only 106 survive out of 
a Jewish population of 40,000. Will such survivors as remain 
in Germany wish to stay there? Anti-Semitism has not 
ended with the war, it is still strong in many countries, and a 
great push is being made by the Zionists to get the Jews into 
Palestine, regardless of the Arab inhabitants of that country. 
Mr. Claude Montefiore used to think that Zionism had done 
more to encourage anti-Semitism than anything else. Cer- 
tainly the Zionist leaders inspire little confidence in those non- 
Jews who see them at work. And they do not seem to have 
the Jewish people, as a whole, behind them. 


The Future of 
the Jew 
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As we go to press comes the news that Socialist Ministers, 
obeying the orders of their causes, are leaving the Govern- 

ment and challenging the Conservative 
_ > we, leaders to contest a General Election. They 
are probably wise in their choice of dates. It 
would not have been possible for them to have concealed 
the bankruptcy of their whole system during another year of 
war. For them it is now or never, before the excitement of 
the end of the German war dies down, before the muddles 
made by Messrs. Morrison and Bevin and others are clearly 
exposed. In short, before they are found out. They have 
one advantage. Socialist M.P.’s have worked hard at politics 
all through the war, all through the great national crisis 
through which we have passed. Conservative Members—and 
this is spoken to their honour—have thought about their 
country and its safety. They have not used the great 
emergency as a vast scheme for self advancement as have 
the politicians of the rival party. If we want to know how 
different are the services of the parties we need only look at 
the roll of honour read at the thanksgiving service of May 
8, which was attended by the whole House of Commons. 
Here are the names of the fallen Members :— 


Richard Porritt John Whiteley. 
Peter Eckersley Victor Cazalet. 
Arnold Wilson Hubert Duggan. 
John Rathbone Stuart Russell. 
Ronald Cartland Frank Heilgers. 
Dudley Joel George Grey. 
James Baldwin-Webb John Macnamara. 
Patrick Munro Robert Bernays. 
Somerset Maxwell John Campbell. 
Allen Bathurst, Lord Apsley Rupert Brabner. 


Edward Kellett 


Twenty-one members of the House of Commons have 
made the great sacrifice. In this number there is no Socialist. 
The assembled House of Commons were not asked to remember 
any colleague of that party on the day of Victory. 
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“Of all Hellenic actions which are on record this was the 
greatest—the most glorious to the victors, the most ruinous to the 
vanquished ; for they were utterly and at all points defeated, and 
their sufferings were prodigious. Fleet and army perished from the 
face of the earth; nothing was saved, and of the many who went 
forth few returned home.” 

Thucydides, Book VII, Chap 87. 


THE war in Europe ended on Monday, May 7, with the utter 
defeat of the second German attempt in a generation to con- 
quer Europe as a stage in the conquest and domination of the 
world. The end came at 2-41 a.m. on Monday morning, when 
Colonel-General Jodl, Chief of Staff of the Wehrmacht, and 
Admiral von Friedeburg, Commander-in-Chief of the German 
Navy, acting by authority of the German High Command and 
on behalf of Grand-Admiral Doenitz, the designated head of 
the German State, surrendered unconditionally to the Allied 
Expeditionary Force and simultaneously to the Soviet High 
Command all land, sea and air forces then under German 
control. The document of surrender was signed in Rheims in 
a classroom in the Ecole Professionelle, which has been 
General Eisenhower’s advanced headquarters for the past 
three months. The surrender came into effect on Tuesday, 
May 8, at 23-01 hours, Central European time. Earlier on 
May 8 the instrument of unconditional surrender was ratified 
and confirmed in Berlin by Field-Marshal Keitel, Chief of the 
German High Command, and the Commanders-in-Chief of the 
German Navy and Air Force. On both occasions a French 
General was among those who signed on behalf of the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force ; and on both 
occasions a Soviet General (in Berlin Marshal Zhukov) signed 
on behalf of the Soviet High Command. 

Rarely in history has a mighty State fallen more completely 
than Germany from the heights of power and strength into 
impotence and disintegration. Her great army and air force 
and her formidable fleet lie broken and prostrate. Her cities 
are heaps of rubble, her industries shattered, her internal 
transport system destroyed. Mercifully for Europe and the 
world, German manhood has been defeated and much of it 
buried on battlefields from Leningrad to E] Alamein and from 
Caucasia to Normandy. The whole fabric of the German 
State, the proud framework of the National-Socialist Party, 
the vast edifice of German government, are smashed and in 
ruins. The leaders of Germany for half a generation are dead 
or prisoners, or else have ignominiously vanished. The 
German people, though as yet saved for the most part by the 
loot of Europe from hunger and disease, are weary, uprooted, 
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disorganised, frustrated, bewildered ; defeat has robbed them 
of faith in the bloodthirsty and self-centred tribal gods whom 
they worshipped in their arrogance; they are conscious of 
failure but apparently as a people still without any sense of 
guilt, wholly lacking in humility, and therefore still worlds 
away from repentance and from political, moral and spiritual 
health. The extent and completeness of the German downfall 
is biblical. 

Though much that is still obscure will doubtless be illu- 
minated in years to come as authoritative survivors tell their 
tale and official records are at least partly opened, the main 
stages in Germany’s progress from preparation for conquest 
through success to defeat and downfall are already discernible, 
at least in outline. Active arming on a large scale started in 
1933, When Hitler and the National-Socialist Party came to 
power. A two-fold process of consolidation and expansion then 
immediately began. The men of the new régime set to work 
at once to make their own position inside Germany impreg- 
nable by destroying by stages all opposition, actual or potential, 
visible or latent. This phase culminated in the blood purge of 
June 30, 1934. Meanwhile, Germans of the old régime—essen- 
tially the industrialists and the generals—were concentrating 
on arms production and the development of an army and air 
force on the largest practicable scale, with no restrictions 
whatsoever except those imposed by technical requirements 
and a purely temporary need for secrecy. The need for secrecy 
ended in 1935, when Hitler publicly announced that a German 
air force existed contrary to the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles. In 1936 came the march into the Rhineland, 
potentially the most dangerous of the early major steps on the 
German road of aggression and conquest. The same year saw 
the German and Italian Governments’ scarcely disguised sup- 
port to General Franco’s rebellion against the Spanish Republic 
Government—a policy which, from the German point of view, 
had the double merit of adding fuel in the democratic countries 
to violent and self-paralysing domestic controversies between 
Left and Right, while at the same time it threatened elements 
of strategic security on which France and Britain had based 
their policy for centuries. In the case of France the challenge 
was to French security along the Pyrenees, which French 
statesmen have pursued at least since Richelieu. In the case 
of Britain the challenge—which was made via the instrument 
of Spanish nationalism and modern military technique—was 
to Gibraltar and use of the Mediterranean. 

Two more stages of German expansion took place before 
hostilities actually began—the Austrian Anschluss, and the 
absorption of Czechoslovakia. The nominal reason for both 
was allegedly limited German nationalism, with which during 
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this period Hitler successfully bemused his foes. Both develop- 
ments in fact resulted in German strategic gains of major 
importance and paved the way for acts of aggression still to 
come. Meanwhile, throughout all this period the black 
shadow of German influence in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe stretched ever further afield, the means being economic 
and financial devices invented and ruthlessly and unscrupul- 
ously used by the coldly calculating, crafty brain of the 
egregious Dr. Schacht. 

The period of German aggrandisement without resort to 
arms ended on September I, 1939, when German forces 
invaded Poland, a week after Soviet Russia and Germany had 
concluded a treaty of non-aggression. Two days later Britain 
and France, in accordance with their treaty obligations, 
declared war on the Third Reich. But although the point had 
come at which the Germans had to fight, it was not necessary 
for a long time for them to fight very hard. The Poles, though 
a most gallant foe, were much too weak to offer serious 
resistance to the mechanised and vastly stronger German 
hordes. Britain and France, though at war, were far from 
ready to attack. After the early conclusion of the Polish cam- 
paign, a lull therefore ensued on land, and for months hostilities 
took the form of operations at sea, minor air actions, and some 
skirmishing along the Franco-German frontier in the Saar. 
This phase was broken in April, 1940, when the Germans 
invaded Denmark and Norway, and ended in May, 1940, when 
simultaneous German invasion of Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and France resulted in the Dunkirk campaign, the con- 
quest of the Low Countries, the over-running of France, and 
the downfall of the Third Republic. 

At this point, when to all outward appearances Germany 
had won the war, her real difficulties began. As we now 
realise, the Germans had prepared plans that would carry 
their land forces across England against slight or negligible 
opposition, but they had never faced properly the problems of 
forcing the Channel against determined opposition or of beat- 
ing a resolute R.A.F. out of the skies as a preliminary to a 
Channel crossing. What seems really to have happened is that 
Hitler, misreading the true character of his foes, expected 
what he thought of and described as the decadent, effete, and 
nerveless British democracy to collapse and cravenly surrender 
at the mere sight of German arms paraded threateningly across 
the 25 precious miles of salt water which separate Calais from 
the white cliffs of Dover. When this hope proved false, when 
Britain, far from collapsing, found in Mr. Churchill an inspired 
and inspiring leader and fought on, the Germans were not pre- 
pared to deal with the situation then confronting them. Two 
vital battles followed. The first was the Battle of Britain— 
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the day-light air battle, in which the protagonists were the 
R.A.F., swift and sharp as a rapier, and the bludgeon-like 
Luftwaffe. German success in this battle would have opened 
the way for invasion; but the Luftwaffe lost it. The second 
battle was the blitz—the air battle at night, in which the prota- 
gonists were again the Luftwaffe on the one hand, and on the 
other the spirit and capacity for resistance of the British 
civilian population. In this battle German success would 
have meant direct, final victory through British collapse and 
surrender ; but again the Luftwaffe was defeated. 

Baffled in their effort to overpower Britain by direct 
assault, Germany turned to indirect means and sought to 
enfeeble and perhaps starve her enemy by cutting off vital 
supplies from overseas. This endeavour led to two further 
great and vital battles. The first was fought at sea—in the 
wastes of the Atlantic, along the eastern seaboard of the United 
States, on the western approaches to the British Isles, in the 
narrow seas, in British ports and harbours. The Germans 
threw in both the Luftwaffe and the surface and under-water 
forces of the German Navy. This battle went on throughout 
1940 and 1941 and far into 1942 before a decision was reached ; 
and again Germany failed. The second battle was the pro- 
longed struggle to conquer Egypt, the Middle East and Africa 
in an attempt to disrupt the British Empire and win resources 
and positions which Britain could never recover. Germany’s 
Italian ally began this struggle in 1940 at a moment when it 
seemed as though the British and French Empires were 
doomed and nothing was left but to gather up the spoils. As 
soon as matters became serious, however, the Germans took 
over the main weight of attack. Twice—in 1941 and again in 
1942—they came within reach of success; but again they 
failed ; and as elsewhere this failure was ultimately to contri- 
bute largely to their ruin. 

The more closely the German failure to conquer Britain 
is examined, the clearer it becomes that its roots lie in political 
miscalculation and psychological misunderstanding. In most 
other countries the characteristic Hitlerian technique of lulling 
suspicion, playing on fears, creating internal discord, foment- 
ing dissension, organising treachery, and generally weakening 
the selected victim in advance by political methods had 
worked like an evil witch’s charm. Poland was an exception 
to this rule; but Poland was militarily weak. In general, 
Hitler did not use German armed strength except when the 
odds were overwhelmingly in its favour ; and the entire deve- 
lopment of air and tank warfare which he fostered and speeded 
up was intended to increase the odds favourable to Germany. 
All this meant, however, that the much vaunted and justly 
feared “‘ blitzkrieg ”’ was essentially a political technique, with 
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enough armed force behind it to make German threats any- 
thing but bluff. On the other hand, the character of “‘ blitz- 
kreig ’’—and the ultimate limitations of German resources, 
especially in numbers of men of fighting years and in research 
and technical development—also implied that the outcome of 
Hitlerian methods of war-making was highly uncertain once 
the Germans encountered real resistance. 

Britain was the first case in which Hitler’s methods 
palpably (and fatally) failed because they did not solve the 
problem in hand. The second case was Russia. Here, too, 
what seem to have been the original German plans went badly 
awry through political miscalculation and psychological mis- 
understanding—and again the military results were fatal. 
The temptation which the vast spaces and great wealth of 
Russia (and especially of the Ukraine) have held out to 
Germans lusting for dominion and empire has proved far 
beyond their capacity to resist. The German desire for 
Russia’s boundless spaces was itself a sharp and unresting spur 
to action. Its influence was increased by the belief—which 
the terrible Russian purges of about 1936 and 1937 
strengthened—that the Soviet régime was weak and shaky, 
that its armed forces were politically unreliable, that great 
masses among the peoples of the Soviet Union were hostile 
to the Kremlin and would welcome a change of régime, and 
therefore that a really powerful German blow aimed at 
Moscow, Leningrad, and the great agricultural and industrial 
areas of the Ukraine would knock out Russia permanently as 
a military power, leaving the vast regions beyond the Volga 
and in Siberia to be cleaned up piecemeal at Germany’s 
leisure. 

Only some such calculation can explain a good many 
German acts between 1939 and 1941, culminating in the great 
gamble of June 22, 1941, when German armies crossed the 
Soviet frontiers. Much of the Kremlin’s policy in these years 
is also unintelligible except in terms of men who know they 
are weaker than their enemy, who are striving to conceal that 
fact from him, and who, while seeking every possible tactical 
advantage, are working furiously to build up their strength 
before inevitable hostilities begin. Examples of acts of the 
Kremlin best understood by some such interpretation are the 
Soviet invasion of eastern Poland in September, 1939—when 
the alternative would have been ultimate German occupation 
of the whole country, and frontiers strategically much more 
unfavourable to Russia ; the Russo-Finnish ‘‘ Winter War ”’ 
of 1939-40, apparently due in large part to a genuine (and 
very understandable) Russian desire to put Leningrad out of 
range of guns standing on Finnish soil; and the Soviet 
ainexation of the Baltic States and Bessarabia. The policy 
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of deliberate and rapid industrialisation—and especially the 
development of the heavy industries—carried out under the 
various Soviet Five Year Plans also fits largely into this 
picture. 

Hitler did not rely wholly on his political hopes about 
Russia when he launched his armies against her in June, 1941. 
On the contrary, since on the lowest calculation Russia was a 
colossus (though not, as the Germans hoped, a colossus with 
feet of clay)—and since the Germans, though they have 
fortunately not understood the sea, are great masters of land 
warfare—immense German hosts armed with every weapon 
of modern war were massed and ready to strike. But powerful 
as the attacking German armies undoubtedly were, they were 
not strong enough to deal decisively even with the Russian 
forces opposing them in the first phase unless those forces had 
been weakened by disaffection. That Hitler believed that the 
Russians would be weakened in this way is proved for prac- 
tical purposes by the fact that no plans seem to have been 
made for a German winter campaign. So inadequate, indeed, 
were German preparations against the needs of a Russian 
winter that there was not even proper warm clothing ready in 
advance for the German troops fighting before Moscow. This 
fact among many others implies that the Germans anticipated 
a short, sharp, and not too difficult campaign, in which three 
army groups would swiftly capture Leningrad, overrun the 
Ukraine, and take Moscow—after which the Soviet Govern- 
ment was expected simply to collapse. 

One reason at this stage, when everything was in their 
favour, why the Germans were not strong enough to overcome 
even those Russian forces which they expected to meet was a 
serious German error in the appraisal of Soviet military 
strength. The Germans (like many other observers) under- 
estimated the Red Army and Red Air Force, in part because 
of imperfect observation of the Russo-Finnish war. Some of 
the most conspicuous facts of that war did suggest that the 
Red Army was ill-trained, indifferently armed, and badly led ; 
but other facts (among them Russia’s ultimate victory over 
Finland) led to very different conclusions. Men in the position 
of the German General Staff, preparing a vast and costly cam- 
paign, cannot afford the doubts and uncertainties about 
Russia's real military strength which private observers without 
such responsibilities may legitimately entertain. The German 
General Staff, moreover, should have been able to get much of 
the data needed for judgment ; and failure to do so is not 
easily explained except in terms of the arrogance with which 
men on the road to self-destruction blind themselves. 

Another contribution to the German failure in Russia 
came from German failure in the war against Britain at sea. 
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Whether the weapons and other supplies available at the time 
from Soviet resources alone would have sufficed to check the 
Germans cannot be certainly judged without much fuller 
information than has yet been vouchsafed to the general 
public. It would appear, however, that the Anglo-American 
war leaders would not have diverted to Russia arms then 
badly needed in Africa and the Far East unless on the 
information available they had regarded the supplies forth- 


' coming from Soviet factories as insufficient to meet Soviet 
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needs. During the most critical six months (June-December, 
1941) the United States was not in the war, and the heaviest 
burden therefore fell on Britain. To earmark supplies was not 
enough ; they had to reach the battlefield; and this the 
Germans were unable to prevent despite desperate efforts by 
air, surface and under-water forces. Much was lost en route ; 
but what arrived owing to German failure at sea certainly 
played a part in checking the Germans in those fateful early 
days and may well have turned the balance against them. 

Hitler’s third major political mistake concerned the United 
States. He seems to have believed that the United States 
would in no circumstances enter the war in Europe, and that 
in any case the U-boat would prevent American forces from 
operating there effectively. 

Even Hitler’s three great political mistakes might not by 
themselves have proved fatal to Germany. Other factors also 
played their part. The critical year was 1942, the first year 
in which Germany and Japan were waging war simultaneously. 
Though the two Axis Powers seem not to have actually con- 
certed their plans, common action was up to a point to the 
advantage of both until the British Empire, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States were knocked out. Given time, the 
resources of these three Great Powers—especially in the 
technical arms of modern war—exceeded the resources which 
the German and Japanese Empires could marshal even when 
Germany controlled practically the whole of continental 
Europe and when Japan dominated half of Asia and the 
immense natural wealth of the islands of the Eastern seas. 
The Axis problem, therefore, was to prevent the Anglo-Soviet- 
American resources from being fully mobilised; and even 
perfervidly nationalistic Germans may well have shuddered 
when the outrageous Japanese attack at Pearl Harbour roused 
and united American feeling as almost no other act could have 
done. 

When in 1942 the period of hard fighting began, the 
Germans had three problems to solve if they were to win the 
war. They had (1) to break Russia’s military power ; (2) to 
secure resources (notably oil, iron, manganese and wheat) with 
which to wage a long war ; and (3) they had to prevent Anglo- 
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American forces from winning a foothold on the mainland of 
Europe. In order to solve these problems the Germans had 
(1) at least to advance to the Volga and seize the Caucasian 
oilfields, including Baku; (2) to prevent the British and 
Americans from securing command of the seas; and (3) to 
prevent the British and Americans from dominating the air 
over Europe. If the Germans were merely not to lose the war, 
they had as a minimum to check the Russians, and to win and 
retain German dominance over the European air—which would 
prevent British and American forces from invading Europe 
successfully. 

The history of the war in Europe from 1942 onwards is the 
record of Germany’s inability to achieve these ends. Taken 
together, the task they imposed on her exceeded German 
strength. This was most marked in the air, where even in 
1942 Germany was unable to protect her cities and industries 
from increasingly heavy attack. A warning of ultimate doom 
was given as early as May, 1942, when the first 1,000-bomber 
attack—an all-R.A.F. affair—was carried out, with Cologne 
as the target. At sea ultimate German failure did not seem 
certain and assured throughout much of 1942. Even here, 
however, all that U-boats and air attack could achieve was to 
sink for a period more shipping than Allied (especially 
American) shipyards were turning out, and the Germans were 
at no time able to prevent essential Anglo-American move- 
ments across the oceans. 

With the air and the sea—two out of the three essential 
factors in the war—moving adversely to Germany, German 
prospects even of prolonged resistance turned on what success 
she could achieve against Russia and on how much of Russia’s 
essential resources (particularly oil) Germany could win and 
keep. The campaign of 1942-43 against Stalingrad and the 
Caucasus settled these matters adversely to Germany. Among 
many factors which played their part in frustrating the Ger- 
mans were a delayed start owing to the Balkan campaign of 
1941 ; weather (the winter of 1941-42 was exceptionally 
severe) ; grandiose plans of campaign ; bad generalship ; and 
lack of German man power sufficient for the task in hand. 
But these factors, though important, might not by them- 
selves have proved conclusive. What was decisive was the 
moral factor. The Russians, throughout history a magnificent 
fighting people, were roused as always by invasion of what to 
them is the holy soil of Russia, and fought superbly from the 
outset. Political differences vanished in the twinkling of an 
eye—if indeed they existed to any serious extent as late as 
1941. In addition, the unspeakable outrages which the 
Germans committed practically from the beginning both 
against Red Army prisoners and Russian civilians lighted a 
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blazing fire of elemental human fury which swept over the 
land and inspired both the Russians and the other peoples of 
the Soviet Union to the most tremendous sacrifices and exer- 
tions. Not merely did this fury and the vast efforts it called 
forth successfully defend Stalingrad and the line of the Volga ; 
in the end the flower of the German Army also perished in 
Russia in the fierce fires of hatred and passion which German 
misdeeds kindled. 

The battle of Stalingrad proved that the Russians could 
defeat German armies decisively. The battle of El Alamein 
proved not only that British troops could defeat the Germans 
—that point had been quite thoroughly settled between 1914 
and r918—but also that British armies now possessed the 
material equipment to do so. Thereafter Germany had no 
hope of winning decisive positions or resources in the Middle 
East or Africa, but could at best use Africa to help keep the 
British and Americans out of Europe. Even this possibility 
vanished once Anglo-American forces landed in French North 
Africa in November, 1942, and proceeded during the next six 
months to destroy all German forces south of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Germany’s chances even of a stalemate now depended on 
her ability to keep the Russians at bay, defend the European 
mainland, and control the air over Europe. Command of the 
air was the key to everything else, for without adequate air 
defences Germany could neither produce the arms which the 
front required, nor safeguard her transport system, nor protect 
her petrol supplies, nor beat back her attackers. 

By this time the strategic initiative, so long held by the 
Germans, was firmly in Allied hands. It was used to the 
fullest. In 1943 and early 1944 the British and American air 
forces decisively defeated the Luftwaffe and won all but com- 
plete command of the European skies. The year 1943 also 
saw great Russian advances to the west and the successful 
Anglo-American invasion of Sicily and Italy. The Germans 
still had plenty of fight left in them and large resources with 
which to defend themselves ; but the final stage was neverthe- 
less approaching. In 1944 came the Normandy landing, the 
liberation of Rome and the clearance of Italy as far north as 
the Etruscan Apennines, and the Russian advance through 
Poland and in the Balkans. In the Normandy operation 
Allied air power was especially important. In December, 
1944, the Germans made their last desperate stroke—the 
Rundstedt counter-offensive in the Ardennes. Once again, 
however, Allied command of the air prevented the Germans 
from bringing up reinforcements from the rear, the forward 
German troops met too stubborn resistance and were too weak 
to achieve their objectives, and this last effort therefore proved 
VOL, CXXIV. 2 
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abortive. Two months later the final Allied offensive began 
which cleared all German armies from west of the Rhine and 
forced the river itself. In the east the Russians, who had long 
since driven their way deep into German territory, were pre- 
paring for the final offensive against Berlin and, after a hard 
fight for Budapest, were also advancing swiftly in Austria and 
southern Czechoslovakia. The speed of events was now so 
great that the Germans were unable to move sufficient troops 
and supplies to the mountainous southern region—the so- 
called ‘‘ National Redoubt ’—which they seem originally to 
have intended to defend to the last. The final phase took the 
form of gigantic mopping-up operations (mixed with some 
sharp local fighting) by the Anglo-American forces in the west, 
and the storming of Berlin in the east. With the fall of Berlin 
and the death of Hitler—which released all German forces 
from the oath they had sworn to him personally as Fuehrer— 
opposition collapsed and the end came in a series of great 
piece-meal capitulations, followed by unconditional surrender. 

Many factors besides those already mentioned played a 
part in achieving this great and very glorious victory. Hitler, 
in addition to political mistakes, also made many serious mili- 
tary errors very serviceable to the Allies, refusing to give up 
territory and withdraw while he could, dividing his forces, and 
intensifying in many ways the overstrain which was a major 
cause of German downfall. Persecution of Jews, Catholics, 
Socialists and democrats generally and the horrors instituted 
by the S.S. and the Gestapo both robbed Germany of technical 
and organising ability which she was to need badly (and, in 
the case of émigrés, actually dowered her enemies with much 
that she lost) and also roused world opinion against her as few 
events in modern history have ever roused opinion against 
any country. The consequences of all this are incalculable. 
Who knows what the German aircraft industry might not have 
done if there had been no persecutions ? Who can measure 
the extent to which both Russians and Americans were warned 
and prepared psychologically and materially by German out- 
rages against the proscribed groups? And who can say 
whether, but for this warning and preparation, either Russia or 
the United States would have been strong enough to resist 
Germany while there was yet time ? 

Great positive forces on the Allied side also played their 
part. There was magnificent leadership by Mr. Churchill, 
President Roosevelt, and Marshal Stalin, and superb work by 
the whole body of military, political and industrial leaders 
who bore the burden of the responsible conduct of the war. 
There were the great qualities of the Russian and American 
peoples. There was the staunchness and faith of the peoples 
of the occupied countries, resolute to persevere against the 
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Germans at a time when faith alone could inspire hope. There 
were the countless deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice by plain 
men and women everywhere. There were the mighty indus- 
trial capacity and output of the United States and the great 
material resources of the Soviet Union. There was the loyalty 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire to the Mother 
Country at a time when danger ultimately threatened all, but 
when she alone was directly attacked. Last but by no means 
least, there were the doggedness, endurance, sacrifice, coolness, 
and faith of the British people who, of all those who fought 
the war, stood steadfast when alone at a time when German 
power was still unbroken, and who saved the world because 
they stood. 

Much and many things are involved in the winning of a 
battle. Far more is involved in success in a great war. Ina 
struggle such as we have just gone through the factors literally 
cannot be calculated which must all co-operate, each one at 
the right time and in the right place, in order to achieve 
victory. Whoever considers what might have happened if the 
sea had not been calm at Dunkirk, if there had not been 
Hurricanes and Spitfires and Merlin engines and their designers 
and makers, if Hitler had not persecuted Jews and Catholics 
and Socialists, if Mr. Neville Chamberlain had not carried 
appeasement beyond the point of wisdom, if Mr. Churchill 
had not been in the political wilderness for a decade before 
1939, if another than Roosevelt had been President of the 
United States, if Stalin had not won his fight against Trotsky, 
if Stalin had not started the Five Year Plans, if Lenin had not 
formulated the idea of them from earlier American experience, 
if in Russia the winter of 1941 had been mild, if in 1940 Lord 
Wavell had not commanded in Egypt and Sir Andrew 
Cunningham in the Mediterranean, if Malta had faltered and 
been lost and Egypt with it . . . whoever reflects on such 
things and all they imply must indeed be braced in a bold 
philosophy of luck and chance or else must humbly bow his 
head and say, Non nobis, Domine: ‘“ Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but unto thy Name give the praise: for thy 
loving mercy and thy truth’s sake.” 

JULES MENKEN. 


NEMESIS 


FALLEN, begirt with ruin ; plunged in a pit of shame ; 
Germany, mark your fate—the curse of mankind on your 


name. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 


WHERE HAVE WE GOT TO NOW? 


THIS question has been impossible to answer during the last 
_few days, so rapidly have events marched as they passed. But 
writing on “‘ VE-day + 1’’—to use the jargon of to-day’s 
popular taste—it is at last possible to say that the war on 
European soil is now over. I put it in those words because 
the war at sea is not over yet. The sea is all one, and though 
two of the Axis Powers, two of the Tripartite Pact, have sur- 
rendered unconditionally and no longer possess organised 
navies wherewith to make war on the Allies, the third, the 
most formidable of them all at sea, is not yet beaten; and 
until the Allies receive the unconditional surrender of Japan, 
as they have of Italy and Germany—to put them in chrono- 
logical order—there can be no peace or security for a world 
determined that the rule of law based on justice shall prevail. 

At the time of writing, indeed, it is not yet possible to say 
with certainty that the war at sea is over in European waters. 
Even though the “ Cease Fire ’’ has sounded in every theatre 
of war on land, there would seem still to be small bodies of the 
irreconcilable thugs and criminals who called themselves 
Nazis who, knowing that there can be no saving their own 
skins from the vengeance they have so richly deserved, are 
indulging in a last orgy of sadism and murder in remote dis- 
tricts of Central Europe where they have not yet been over- 
powered by the avenging Allied Armies. In the same way, it 
is quite possible that, in one or more of the U-boats at sea, 
there may be a crew of like temper ; or at least there may be 
a commanding officer of that temper who, in the special condi- 
tions of submarine service and the type of discipline that has 
always commended itself to the German, both officer and man, 
is able to conceal from his crew what is the real state of affairs 
outside his boat, and can thus compel or mislead them into 
continuing to act as if the war were in full swing. 

It is not yet possible to state how many U-boats still 
survive out of the great fleet which Doenitz created. We 
know that they were continuing to be turned out from the 
building slips of Germany right up to the time at which the 
ports in which those slips are situated were overrun by the 
Allied Armies. When Bremen was occupied by the 21st Army 
Group under Field-Marshal Montgomery, in the Deschimag 
Yard, the biggest producing yard of the large type of U- 
boats, every slip in the yard, except one from which a new 
U-boat had only just been launched, was occupied by U-boats. 
Sixteen of them fell into Allied hands on the occupation, all 
but one of them almost ready for launching, together with a 
destroyer of the large Narvik class in the same condition. 
There can be no doubt that, if the Army’s advance had been 
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but little slower, those 16 U-boats would have been completed 
and passed into service, if crews trained to take them over 
were available ; and if there is uncertainty whether or not 
they could have been put immediately into service, it arose 
more on the score of crews, since the Russian occupation of 
Gdynia where their training school was located, than on that 
of the supply of new boats and material. The bombing to 
which the building ports had been subjected continuously for 
the last four years undoubtedly hampered the production of 
U-boats and made it slower than it might otherwise have been. 
But the Bremen experience proves beyond doubt that it never 
succeeded in stopping production altogether. 

The Germans were able, by using to the full the two 
methods of dispersal of industry and pre-fabrication, to keep 
production going steadily on. Just as Mr. Kayser in America 
was able, through immense development of that same process 
of pre-fabrication, to launch a completed merchant ship within 
a few days of her keel being first laid on the building slip, so 
the Germans were also able to reduce the time in the building 
yard, between laying down and launching the completed 
U-boat, to little more than a few days, the “‘ pre-fabricated ”’ 
sections of the boats having been produced, complete down to 
the last electric light fitting, in camouflaged or underground 
factories scattered all over Germany. Many a U-boat must 
have been laid down, launched, and passed into service between 
consecutive air raids on the yard in which they were assembled 
on a building slip, their building being thus entirely unham- 
pered by the bombing campaign; and though numbers of 
them were undoubtedly damaged, even beyond repair, when 
a successful air raid happened to be made during their brief 
period of construction, the flow of production allowed for such 
interruptions and went steadily on, if slightly retarded, 
throughout. There probably never was a bomb attack on a 
building yard which succeeded in damaging every U-boat 
under construction at the time it was made ; and though all 
the installations common to building yards were damaged, or 
even destroyed, time and again, the Germans put great 
resources into the work of restoring those for which dispersal 
and pre-fabrication could not provide alternatives. Immense 
as were the efforts and resources put into the bombing of the 
building yards, it is quite clear now that they never achieved 
the object at which they were aiming, the complete interrup- 
tion of U-boat production. 

Thus the number of U-boats still remaining in operational 
condition, which is a function of a number of uncertain factors, 
is still at the time of writing unknown to the British public. 
Swedish reports put the figure at something over 300, but that 
may well be an over-estimate ; at the same time it may well 
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be not far short of that figure, which may therefore be taken 
as the basis for an estimate of the number of U-boats at sea 
at the moment when Admiral Doenitz promulgated his general 
order to surrender. If the U-boat campaign had then still 
been in full swing, there might have been some 50 or 60 
U-boats at sea in the Atlantic, and that may perhaps be taken 
asa maximum. But there are many indications of a slacken- 
ing in the German activity from the peak of activity main- 
tained before the days of defeat on land in Europe. A report 
from Canada states that there has been no U-boat attack in 
Canadian waters since the last days of April, which would seem 
to suggest a withdrawal from that distant station at least. If 
there has actually been such a withdrawal, it is hardly likely 
to have been confined to one area, and it probably indicates 
the general reduction in activity which is to be expected to 
follow the general disorganisation of Germany, caused by pro- 
gressive losses of territory in both the East and the West. 
Then again, it is known that much of the U-boat effort in 
recent months has been put not into oceanic U-boat warfare, 
with its emphasis on large numbers of ocean-going U-boats 
using “ wolf-pack ’’ tactics, but into the inshore methods 
more recently evolved, and into the employment of “‘ midget 
U-boats.’’ In view of these factors and of the progressive 
disorganisation of the vast machine which was behind the 
operations of the U-boat fleet, the above figure may certainly 
be cut in half in order to reach an estimate of the number at 
large in the ocean. 

The “ cease fire’ order may not have reached all boats at 
sea, and even if it has, it may well have been, as suggested 
above, suppressed by a die-hard commander. The latest 
U-boats, which are capable of remaining submerged through- 
out a cruise of several weeks’ duration without returning to 
the surface at all, are presumably more difficult to communi- 
cate with by radio than those which were in the habit of 
spending most of the dark hours on the surface—though it is 
dangerous for anyone not in touch with the latest technical 
developments to dogmatise upon what is or is not possible in 
the sphere of modern scientific devices. There can thus be no 
absolute certainty that all danger of U-boat attack on British 
and Allied ships at sea is over until the last U-boat has been 
surrendered and is definitely in British control. Just as the 
vigilance of the Royal Navy against this and other dangers 
had to start before the outbreak of war, so it has to continue 
after the official moment of surrender. But the respite for the 
Navy should not now be long delayed, and should indeed have 
come in home waters well before these words see the light of 
print. No longer should it be necessary for every man-of-war 
to be ready for instant action from the moment of putting to 
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sea, as it has been these last five and a half years. There will 
be plenty of duties for them to perform still in these waters, 
but it will be possible for them to be carried out in conditions 
free from the constant strain of the war period. But that is 
the full extent of the relaxation of effort that the surrender of 
Germany brings to the sea forces of the King. 

In European waters, the first and most important duty 
falling to the Navy is the clearance from all seas of the mines 
and obstructions sown there as part of the conduct of the war. 
The Germans themselves will be employed to the full in this 
task and assistance will doubtless be given by all the Allies in 
their own waters; but if the experience of the period after 
the last war is any guide, the greater part of the task will fall 
upon this country. A certain amount of police work at sea 
will undoubtedly be necessary for many months to come yet. 
But these tasks will call for only a tiny fraction of the naval 
forces employed in home waters and in the Atlantic up to now. 
Probably not all of the warships in commission in these waters 
are suitable for the conditions in which the East Indies Fleet 
and the British Pacific Fleet are operating ; the distances to 
be covered by ships in service on those stations are so very 
much greater than those at home that many of the ships 
which have been doing most valuable service in Europe would 
be useless, in an operational sense, in the other hemisphere. 
But it may be taken for granted that, on the principle that it 
is impossible to be too strong at the decisive point, every man- 
of-war capable of operating in the East is likely to be trans- 
ferred thither as soon as she can be fitted out for that service. 

In the Mediterranean conditions are very much the same 
as they are in home waters, with the exception that there are a 
number of countries bordering on that sea which are still 
suffering from the confusion and disorganisation left behind 
by the war. The German garrisons in the Dodecanese have 
formally surrendered ; up to the time of writing it has not 
been reported that those islands have yet been taken over, 
but that task will certainly have been carried out without 
delay. There is probably just as much clearance of the seas 
to be undertaken in many parts of the Mediterranean as in 
northern waters, and in addition to that it would seem likely 
that a substantial amount of police work by sea will be 
necessary for many months to come. It does not seem likely 
in present circumstances that the Royal Navy will be called 
on, as it was after the last war, to maintain river warships on 
the Danube, though even that possibility cannot be entirely 
excluded. It may well be, however, that there will be employ- 
ment for a more numerous British Mediterranean Fleet than 
has been stationed in those waters during these last few 
months. 
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In the Far East the situation at sea has so far, as far as can 
be seen, not been affected by the German collapse, though the 
would-be righteous indignation of the Japanese, at thé flagrant 
breach by the German Government of its international 
obligations in presuming to make a separate peace, may 
possibly be the beginning of some sort of face-saving manceuvre 
whereby Japan may recognise and submit to the coming 
defeat without appearing in her own eyes to do so. That, 
however, is mere speculation, and it will be of more use to 
survey the strategic situation as it actually exists to-day than 
to indulge in surmises about future events. 

The landing at the mouth of the Rangoon River on May 1 
and the subsequent junction with the British troops from the 
north which resulted in the liberation of Rangoon has restored 
British control of the whole of the northern part of the Bay of 
Bengal. The Japanese still hold Moulmein and a long stretch 
of Burmese territory running down to the Isthmus of Kra, 
together with the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, stretching 
down towards the northern tip of Sumatra. Before full control 
of the whole Bay of Bengal can be regained, they will have 
to be expelled from those portions of British territory ; but 
it is not possible, of course, to forecast what will be the order 
of operations by which that result will be attained. All that 
can be said for certain is that attack by land on the Japanese 
established in Siam from the liberated Burmese territory as a 


base, advance southwards into the Malay Peninsula, landings’ 


from the sea in that part of Burma not yet liberated, in the 
Malay Peninsula itself—which, it should be remembered, is 
nearly 1,000 miles in length—in the island groups of the Bay 
of Bengal, or in those of the Netherland East Indies which 
fringe the Indian Ocean, are all likely at one period or another 
to have their part in the campaigns that lie ahead. 

The really decisive theatre in the Pacific war is further 
east, where the British Pacific Fleet is collaborating with the 
main United States Fleet in their attacks on the Lu Chu 
Islands, so close to the homeland of Japan itself, while the 
amphibious forces under General MacArthur complete and 
extend the liberation of the Philippines. That liberation, 
with the exception of a few pockets of Japanese resistance in 
Luzon and Mindanao, is now practically complete and the 
process of extension has begun with the Australian landing at 
Tarakan in North Borneo. The strategic effect of the recovery 
of the Philippines has been to cut off, practically entirely, all 
communication by sea between Japanese bases of supply and 
the scattered Japanese forces of occupation in the whole of 
the Netherland East Indies to the south. Those occupying 
forces will have to be expelled before the Far Eastern war can 
be brought to a close, as will the Japanese armies in Indo- 
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China, Siam and Malaya ; and there is, moreover, the immense 
problem of the large Japanese forces in China proper. With 
the continental problem I am not dealing here ; but, for the 
rest, the Japanese can be expelled from the lands they have 
overrun either by an immense series of mopping-up operations 
by amphibious forces or else by compelling their surrender by 
defeat at the centre in the islands of Japan proper. Both 
processes are now being pursued by the Allies with energy, and 
it is clear that the greater the forces that can be devoted to 
the task the sooner will the end be reached. 

The experience of the Australian forces in New Guinea and 
the Solomons shows how heavy is the task of expelling a 
fanatical enemy from difficult tropical territories in which he 
has established himself, even when he is completely cut off 
from all support from his main bases of supply. American 
experience in the Mariana Islands, in the Bonin Islands, and 
now in the Lu Chus shows just as clearly how equally heavy, 
perhaps heavier, is the task of carrying the assault nearer and 
nearer to the heart of Japan itself. Neither of the two lines 
of attack can be neglected or relaxed, though it may be that 
the course of events will prove that success in one carries with 
it success in the other. In both of them, success will be 
achieved in the future as it has been up to now by the joint 
action of all arms. In that connection Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s message to the First Sea Lord on the day of victory 
in Europe summarises very clearly the conditions in which 
success in war is attainable by a maritime Power: ‘‘ Through- 
out our long journey from Egypt to the Baltic any success 
achieved by the British Army has been made possible only by 
the magnificent support given us by the Royal Navy. With 
unfailing precision we have been put ashore, supported and 
supplied. Our confidence has been such that the Army has 
never questioned the certainty of a safe landing nor of the 
safe arrival of our reinforcements and supplies across the sea.”’ 
This statement was inspired by the operations in North Africa 
and Europe ; but there is probably no Allied general in the 
Pacific theatre who could not say the same thing to his naval 
colleague. That is why the American forces, once built up to 
strength, have made unbroken progress to the gates of Japan 
itself ; and there lies the ultimate prospect of the end of the 
war in the Pacific as in Europe. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 


NOTES FROM FRANCE 


THE VICTORY FETES 


May the 8th and May the goth were féted all over the world 
save in Germany, Japan and Dublin. For many neutral 
countries these days of rejoicing meant nearly as much as to 
the victorious combatants. On these days Paris celebrated the 
end of the six years’ war (or the 30 years’ war, as some say !). 
The days on which we celebrated our liberation in August, 
1944, marked the beginning of convalescence. The great 
days of May may be compared to the first outing a con- 
valescent takes in the spring when he is nearly cured. 

These days, especially Tuesday, May 8, were as resplen- 
dent in Paris with sunshine and warmth as a Fourteenth of 
July. The windows were draped with English, American, 
Russian and French flags. The people of Paris were all in 
the streets, massing in the traditional highways of the Champs- 
Elysées, the Place de la Concorde, rue Royale, the Boulevards. 
These great avenues were black with a dense crowd which 
spread right across the carriage-ways and the side-walks. 
As in the great days of last August, huge American army 
trucks were moving, covered with clusters of young men and 
girls who clung to the steps, to the wheel-guards and to every 
other foothold. These trucks were full to bursting, as in old 
days were the coaches going on Sundays to Longchamps. 
In the evening, certain few great monuments, Nétre Dame, 
the Pantheon, the Sacré Coeur appeared to us in the light of 
projectors for the first time since September, 1939. Economy 
in electricity still being necessary, the streets were only 
moderately lit. And, as there was nothing to make fireworks 
of, the sky was decorated with air force signal flares and such- 
like. 

The féte was an impromptu one, with small means for 
display. What was impressive was the unanimity of popular 
sentiment. During these war days, the people of Paris were 
very interesting to watch. We did not see the delirious 
enthusiasm of November 11, 1918, of that extraordinary day 
and night when the crowds amused themselves by transport- 
ing to the far ends of Paris the huge array of cannon 
taken from the Germans, which had been massed in the 
Champs Elysées to impress the world. That was not the tone 
of May 8, 1945. A dialogue overheard between two women, 
old enough to remember 1918, effectively expressed the mood 
of this year. One said ‘‘ What a great joy we have to-day,” 
and the other answered ‘‘ Above all, what a relief!’ The 
dominant note of these days was a sort of happiness that was 
at once calm, deep, almost serious. But youth everywhere, 
in full contrast to this gravity in older people, was exuberant, 
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unleashed. Their vivid and reverberating joy was expressed 
by young people in song, in cries, in the waving of flags which 
animated all Paris and restored to her her old gaiety. 

Is it necessary to explain the serious attitude of the 
French of over 30? The older ones remembered that there 
had once before been an armistice and that that day’s joy 
had been thoughtless. Then, in many families, parents are 
thinking of their sons, the dead and the prisoners and the 
deported. There are over 2,000,000 of these. And lastly the 
thoughtful French cannot easily efface from their memory the 
capitulation of June, 1940, the shame of their capitulation 
and of the collaboration. This war does not finish for France 
as did that of 1918 in an apotheosis of glory. For five years 
the French—not all of them, but some of them—and those 
the best, endured moral sufferings such as they had never 
known. Their national pride has been profoundly affected. 
Those were, perhaps, some of the feelings which gave those 
days in May their particular character. 

With this reserve, the scene of Paris during these fétes 
was comforting. French people have recovered some of 
their self-confidence. Their hesitating manner—it struck 
those who visited the capital last autumn—has gone. The 
convalescence proceeds well. We may hope that the patient 
will soon be entirely recovered, and that he will regain his 
old dash and vigour. 


THE LOCAL ELECTIONS * 


There is an impression of returning health, a returning 
normal life shown in the elections of April 29, the first elec- 
tions held in France since war broke out. 

We had been told that as these elections were municipal, 
that voters would be guided in their choice by the personality 
of the candidates more than by their opinions. The exact 
opposite happened. The bulk of the candidates were new and 
unknown men. Paper was short for them to declare their 
detailed views. Newspapers were scarce, too. The voters 
therefore decided not to consider municipal affairs at all, but 
to vote according to political doctrine. They did not vote for 
individuals as in all the old municipal elections, but for 
parties and their opinions, as in former parliamentary elections. 
So much was this so that these elections have the appearance 
of an important manifestation enabling us to establish to 
some extent the political geography of France. 

Among the winning parties on April 29 were the Socialist 
and the Communist parties, and the Popular Republican 

* There are 38,014 communes in France. Under present circumstances 


the following departments did not hold an election, Haut-Rhin, Moselle, 
Vosges, and the territories near Belfort, Dunkirk and the Atlantic ports. 
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Party which is a Catholic union. The Radical Party has 
both gained and lost. The old right wing parties have lost 
a number of seats to this new Catholic party. In some cases 
great confusion was caused by the use of Proportional Repre- 
sentation. M. Clemenceau always denounced this system as 
wholly undemocratic and certain to lead to political disaster 
to Liberals, Radicals, and other parties of opinion. 

However this may be, the ensemble of the elections show a 
leftward movement. The hardships of war, of defeat, of 
capitulation weighed on France for six years. Her constitu- 
tion was during that time abolished and replaced by a Fascist 
régime. The rights of men and citizens were either abolished 
or repressed. All these catastrophes have passed over the 
country without changing its sense of political direction. 
France, liberated, has continued the movement towards the 
Left, which seems to be her tradition. The cadence would 
seem to have been rather accentuated by reaction against the 
German occupier because the general resistance to him was 
more vigorous on the Left than on the Right. This constancy 
in French politics may be compared to the persistence with 
which geological formations show their strata over uneven 
territory. The war, Vichy, made a kind of gigantic fault in 
which French institutions temporarily disappeared. On the 
defeat of Germany and of Vichy the old French political 
stratification emerges as do the layers of soil on the other 
side of a crevasse. 

We must resist the easy temptation to interpret the 
figures of these elections as though they were the symptom 
of a dangerous evolution towards Communism. In France 
Left Wing parties are quickly worn out and we see the per- 
petual formation of new parties. 

Thus, in 1875, it was the Radical Party, with Clemenceau, 
which was the extreme party, but in 1890 the Socialists 
appeared on its left. In 1920 this Socialist party was out- 
lefted by the Communist Party. To-day, when we look at 
the fan on which are marked the French parties we see that 
the Radicals are on the right and the Socialists in the centre, 
while on the left of the Communists there are the premonitory 
signs of a Trotski-ite party. In spite of this continual slide 
to the Left which seems to be the law of political gravity in 
vur age in all countries, the French people keeps its powerful 
good sense. They are still the devotees of proportion and 
dislike extremes. 


* * 


THE GREAT APOSTASY 


DuRING the next few years many British people are going to 
come in contact with the Germans: as soldiers in the Army 
of Occupation, as Police, or as members of the International 
Control Commission. There is a great danger that they will 
fall an easy prey to the blandishments of the German people 
as their fathers did before them, thus making a third German 
war inevitable. It is, therefore, both profitable and interesting 
to recall how public opinion in this country, after the last war, 
swung towards a rabid pro-Germanism soon after the last 
shots had been fired ; and thus, by taking note of the errors 
made then, a better appreciation of the dangers and tempta- 
tions that will again beset us may be formed. 

Let us first of all recall the popular attitude towards 
Germany before, during, and after the last war. Before 1914 
foreign affairs were much more of a closed book to the general 
public than they are now. Except for a general suspicion of 
all foreigners, few people had any pre-conceived ideas about 
Germany and France when the first Great War broke out. 
The mental vacuum was, however, effectively filled by the 
Press. So much so that our soldiers went to France with a 
clear idea of the Germans as brutal aggressors—the 2oth 
century Huns—and the French and Belgians as yearning for 
St. George to rescue them from the Dragon. The practical 
experiences of our soldiers led them to believe very dif- 
ferently. In their friendly contact with German prisoners and 
civilians they became victims of an organised attempt to 
arouse sympathy. Thus they came to feel that they had been 
cheated and misled by their Press and leaders ; despite what 
they had been told “ Jerry’’ seemed to be “‘a jolly good 
chap,” and they contrasted his behaviour with that of the 
French in a very favourable light. Men of the Army of 
Occupation found themselves hospitably received by their late 
enemies, whereas they alleged the French cold shouldered and 
often fleeced them. 

Thus during and immediately after the last war the 
psychological foundations of the next German war were laid. 
Vast numbers of our men returning home were conscious of 
Europe in the political, national, and racial sense as they had 
never been before. They had ideas about Germany, France, 
and Italy where before there had been complete ignorance and 
apathy ; and the ideas they had were wrong ideas, obtained 
at first hand from a tainted source, by people who lacked the 
broad background of historical and political knowledge which 
would have enabled them to weigh evidence and reject that 
which was false. 

But if the war-time experiences of many blunted the edge 
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of their hatred for Germany and the Germans, and aroused 
feelings of mistrust and suspicion towards France, two 
influences at home in the years following the first European 
War were to confirm and inflame those feelings of sympath 

for the late enemy and hostility to former Allies. These 
influences, often overlapping and complementary, were Left- 
wing political opinion and the contemporary world of letters. 

The influence of the former was, of course, in the wider and 
more political sense. From the platforms of the Liberal and 
Labour Parties people began to learn that the war, far from 
being an example of brutal aggression, really arose from the 
policy of the balance of power as carried out by all the Euro- 
pean countries. Thus Germany was only partly to blame, and 
then only the Germany of the Junkers. Now Stresemann held 
the reins and there was of course—Geneva. Only one menace 
to Peace existed—the intransigent and bellicose French. At 
this point those now respectable Socialist statesmen, who so 
wisely maintain that never again must Germany be allowed 
to make war, would, in those far-off days of the twenties and 
early thirties, become almost inarticulate with rage at the 
recalcitrant and militaristic French who, in the name of 
security, would try and surround the Germans with a wall of 
steel. 

It was not, however, in its political aspect that pro- 
Germanism took its most dangerous form. The prestige of the 
individual German came to rank higher in the eyes of a large 
section of the British public than has that of any other 
foreigner in recent history ; and to this the credit or discredit 
must be given to a multifarious array of novelists, essayists, 
biographers, and miscellaneous writers of all kinds: for truly 
a large proportion of the literary output of the post-war period 
touched either directly or indirectly on the European War, and 
in doing so showed a markedly pro-German bias which often 
surpassed Germany’s own propaganda in its subtle proselytism. 
More than one celebrated novelist wrung the heart-strings of 
his readers with sentimental stories of touching romances 
between gallant, charming German boys and English girls— 
shattered or disturbed by the harsh exigencies of war ; as the 
story unfolded the reader was persuaded that whatever fates 
were responsible for the tragic outcome, the gallant, charming 
boys were in no way to blame. 

So successfully was the idea of Germany sold that in the 10 
years or so preceding the present war sympathy and admira- 
tion for Germany and the Germans could be heard on all sides ; 
and significant and even more dangerous—suspicion, dislike, 
and contempt for France and the French. In the thirties this 
culminated in the craze for learning German ; and all serious- 
minded travellers, forsaking Brighton and Ostend, spent their 
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precious fortnights in Bavaria and the Rhineland: travels 
which to some became almost as solemn and reverent a rite 
as the Pilgrimage of the Faithful to Mecca. What a welcome 
they all had, of course, and what ready dupes for “ the 
organisers of sympathy ”’ who had never really gone out of 
business since 1918. Similarly, during this period exchange 
of visits between British and German schoolboys enjoyed 
enormous popularity ; whilst if intensive preparations for war 


_ left Germany little foreign exchange for those of her people 


who wished to travel, the British middle class nobly filled the 
breach by employing hosts of German girls as governesses and 


: domestic servants. 


Indeed, it can safely be said that the pro-German heresy 
made a particular appeal to the middle classes. The upper 
classes sometimes might support Germany for political reasons, 
but having travelled more widely and being used to contacts 
with people of varying nationalities under favourable circum- 
stances, besides having wider cultural interests, they were 
better able to withstand the specious claims of German 
“ civilisation.”’ The working classes, on the other hand, living 
closer to the grim realities of existence, had little of the 
sentimentalism which lay at the roots of this misplaced 
emotion. 

Even when Hitler came to power the faithful retained their 
illusions. It was maintained that he was only doing what we 
had done in the past ; that he had given his people an ideal— 
and soon. When Suburbia found that he had gone too far it 
decided that the German people needed its love and pity even 
more. The poor master race was in the grip of a monster. It 
had suffered under the French; now, alas, it must suffer 
under the Nazi leaders. When war came again sorrow for the 
German people was still openly expressed. 

The main factors in the growth of pro-Germanism have 
now been considered. Brief mention may be made of others, 
although they are by no means unimportant. The Puritan 
streak in the British character and the erroneous middle class 
idea of France as being a morally depraved nation made many 
a Francophobe ; and your Francophobe is often inevitably a 
Germanophil. The undeniable physical cleanliness and love 
of order of the Germans, too, made an appeal to many ; and 
German scientific and technical progress captured the imagina- 
tions of those who regarded life from a utilitarian standpoint. 

In the light of what has been written, what steps should be 
taken to prevent a recrudescence of pro-Germanism? As an 
elementary precaution, a complete and impartial investigation 
of German atrocities should be carried out and the widest 
publicity given to its findings. Care should be taken that no 
false evidence be used, as this would only strengthen the hands 
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of the intellectuals, who will most certainly try and prove 
that no German ever hurt a fly. Similarly, care should be 
taken that our Allies are not falsely maligned as France was 
after the last war, and our own interests should be protected 
in this respect. 

An extension of the ‘‘ no fraternisation order ”’ to prevent 
all travel in Germany for, say, 25 years, except for reasons 
of urgent business, would protect politically unsophisticated 
travellers from the insidious influence of the most skilled pro- 
pagandists in Europe. Interest in other countries, too, should 
be stimulated, particularly as regards their scientific and 
artistic achievements and their social, political and economic 
problems ; by this means, those who imagined that Germany 
had the cultural leadership of the world, and who, stimulated 
by 20 years of whining from Berlin, thought Germany alone 
had grievances, will see a vision of a wider and nobler world of 
which they had been hitherto unaware. Dare it be suggested 
that the splendour and glory of the Dominions and Colonies 
and their peoples might also receive a share of the public 
interest ? 

GORDON MILLAR. 


RUDYARD KIPLING FORESAW 


“AFTER the brute issue of the war shall have been decided 
on all fronts, all men, all capacities, all attainments, will be 
called upon to the uttermost to establish civilisation. For 
then the work will begin of reconstructing, not only England 
and the Empire, but the whole world, on a scale which outruns 
imagination. Every aspect of life as we have known life 
hitherto will have disappeared. National boundaries and 
national sympathies, powers, responsibilities and habits of 
thought will have shifted and been transformed. Our neigh- 
bours of yesterday will be our blood brethren of that to- 
morrow, bound to us, as we throughout the Empire are 
bound to each other, by the most far-reaching and intimate 
ties of common loss and common devotion, and labouring 
side by side to bring order out of the appalling chaos that 
humanity has drawn upon itself.”’ 

“The War and the Schools.’’ An address at Winchester 
College, December, 1915. 
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GURKHAS 


‘“COMMANDO ”’ formations are a feature of modern warfare. 
These formations, however, are not altogether new. It is 
safe to say that the idea of specially trained infantry to 
undertake particularly difficult assault duties originated in 
the brains of Captains Lucas and Bruce of the Gurkhas as 
far back as 1896. Bruce, of Mount Everest fame, was par 
excellence, a mountaineer, and he and Lucas specially trained 
two companies of their hardy little men to be, in mountain 
warfare, a unit élite, and called them “ Scouts.” This unit 
justified the effort of the two officers named so efficiently 
during the Tirah Campaign, on the Indian North-west frontier 
in 1897-98, that British units seized on the theme and began 
to train picked men for special duties as “‘ Scouts’ under a 
Scout officer. Unless my memory is at fault, a battalion of 
the 2nd Queens was the first British unit to adopt the scheme. 

We have heard much of the fighting quality of the Gurkhas 
during this war. In proportion to the numbers embodied 
in the Indian Army these little hill men from Nepal have 
been decorated with more Victoria Crosses than any other 
class of soldier in the Army. This is not surprising to those 
who have been associated with Gurkha units. I once asked 
Captain Bruce, as he then was, why Gurkhas were such 
superior soldiers. His answer could have been encased in 
the proverbial nutshell. It was: “ They are all gentlemen— 
congenital gentlemen.” ‘ 

I was living with a Gurkha battalion in Tirah. Here are 
two incidents which are illustrative of the character and 
superiority of the Gurkhas as fighting men. When General 
Sir W. Lockhart’s main force was bivouaced in the Korappa 
Valley, it was much harried at night by Orakzai snipers from 
the surrounding hills. Riflemen of the Gurkha Scouts were 
sent out at night to stalk these snipers. One morning, when 
the officers of the Gurkha unit concerned were sitting round 
the tarpaulin which served them as a breakfast table, a little 
Gurkha presented himself and. saluted smartly. When 
questioned as to the reason for his unauthorised intrusion, 
he rolled on to the tarpaulin the freshly decapitated head 
of a bearded Orakzai and said: ‘ Havildar Man Singh 
called me a liar when I reported that I had killed two enemy 
the night before last. This is what I did four hours ago, 
and I bring the proof to my Sahibs to prove that I am not a 
liar, whatever Man Singh may say! ”’ 

During the more or less peaceful period in 1898 when 
surrender negotiations were in progress with the Zakka Khel 
tribesmen, I was with the Gurkha Scouts at Landi-Kotel, 
the post at the head of the Khaibur. Pass co-terminus with 
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the Afghan Frontier. This was the Shinwari country. The 
Shinwaris were friendly. They are as warlike as the other 
tribesmen, but less truculent than their neighbours the 
Zakka Khel. Captain Bruce, to break the ennuz of inaction 
at a frontier post, sent a challenge to the Shinwaris to compete 
with his Gurkha Scouts in a “ cross-country race.’’ All these 
Yagistan tribesmen have a sporting instinct. Twelve young 
Shinwari braves were selected by their elders to compete 
with twelve Scouts, over a course of about three miles. One 
mile was across the flat, then came the climb of a steep crag 
of about 800 feet to the summit, then down the crag again 
and home across the flat. It was a memorable race. All 
twelve of the Shinwaris reached the summit of the crag first, 
but the Gurkhas were close up. It was in the return journey 
that the Gurkhas displayed their merit as hill-men. Sure- 
footed as chamois in their grass shoes, they just threw them- 
selves down the steep hillside, and the entire Gurkha team 
reached the flat “run-in ”’ before the Shinwaris, expert hill- 
men themselves, were two-thirds of the way down. At the 
finish, as far as I remember, the swiftest-footed Shinwari only 
finished fifth or sixth. 

Space will not permit of the telling of more of the many 
anecdotes that could be told to illustrate the pre-eminence 
of Gurkha riflemen. It may be said that in their homeland, 
almost as prohibited to foreign influences as Soviet Russia, 
physical fitness is interwoven with domesticity. It is said 
that marital infidelity is settled in the following manner. 
The aggrieved husband and the co-respondent, naked except 
for their loin cloths, are lined up to compete in a race of about 
150 yards. The co-respondent has a yard or so start, the 
husband a kookrie.* If the co-respondent makes the finish 
unscathed, the woman is his. If otherwise, honour is satisfied 
and there is one less adulterer in the world. It must be 
remembered that an expert craftsman with a kookrie is said 
to be able to decapitate a buffalo with one stroke, therefore 
a man’s neck is ‘‘ small beer ! ”’ 


* The Gurkha’s national weapon. A curved knife about eighteen inches 
in length and heavy back to the blade. 


LIONEL JAMES. 
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PROGRESSIVE MEDELLIN 


In Utopia gold will lose—so we have been assured—its 
terrestrial significance and will be valued little higher than an 
ordinary metal. A visitor to Medellin, the modern capital 
of Antioquia—Colombia’s most enterprising department— 
might easily believe that he had entered that ideal country, 
so plentiful are ornaments of gold and at so small a value are 
estimated bricks of this precious metal, gathered together in 
the humble Casa de Moneda. Fine gold chains, golden 
bracelets, eatrings of gold set with pearls or small pink corals, 
gold washed or solid gold brooches and rings embedding large 
flawless emeralds from Musa may be picked up at absurdly 
small prices in the little unpretentious “ joyerias ”’ (jewellers) 
that are to be found in nearly every street in Medellin. No 
wonder that during shop-closing hours the “ vitrinas’”’ are 
protected by heavy iron curtains, through whose interstices, 
however, the wares in the window are still visible. Next door 
is a draper’s warehouse, its shelves closely packed with striped 
“ coltejer ’’ material—blue, green and red—whose electrically- 
lit glass advertisements illuminate street corners at night, 
while fine expanses of “ pafio’’-cloth for making suits— 
green, blue, light brown and purple—mingle in the window 
with warm woollen rugs whose gay check patterns recall the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

For Medellin, with its cloth factories, humdrum iron- 
monger’s shops, ubiquitous chemists and bustling pedestrians, 
its noisy tramcars and its atmosphere of industrious activity, 
might well be called the Manchester of Colombia or, yet more 
appropriately, Colombia’s Barcelona. Like the Catalans, the 
partly industrialised people of Antioquia hanker after auto- 
nomy and believe among themselves that Medellin which, 
founded in 1616 by Don Francisco Herrera y Campuzano in 
the valley of Aburra, to-day totals an approximate population 
of 180,000, would make a more suitable capital than Bogota 
or, alternatively, that an independent state of Antioquia 
might be established reaching down to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean and including the departments of Caldas and the 
famous Valle del Cauca. Twice in the last century Antioquia 
declared itself independent, but in view of the fact that South 
America is already divided into a number of self-governing 
republics, any further divisions would scarcely appear 
advisable. 

It must, however, be granted that the Antioquejfio differs 
very markedly from other Colombians. Antioquefios are 
sometimes called the Jews of Colombia, and they are certainly 
shrewder, brisker, more enterprising, though possibly less 
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polite, than the cultured Santaferefio or the rural Boyaceuse ; 
and the traditional one-storied clay cottages, with broad 
painted eaves and coloured wooden “ rejas’’ before each 
window, that one finds in the towns and villages of Boyaca and 
Santander, are replaced in the centre, though not in the 
suburbs, of Medellin by three-, four- and six-storied buildings 
like the Banco de Londres and Banco de Bogota, the Bastilla 
building, the ground floor of which has been converted into a 
smart large modern bar where, on soft green cushioned seats, 
the Antioquefios drink café con leche, coca-cola, rou, whisky 
or vermouth—never sherry—at all hours of the day and 
evening, the Teatro de Bellas Artes where from time to time 
Zabaleta plays the harp with rippling agility, and Alexander 
Brailowsky interprets Chopin, Liszt, Rachmaninoff and 
Prokofieff with subtle hands, and the 12-year-old red-bricked 
Palacio Municipal, its stairway decorated with striking blue, 
green and ochre frescoes by Sefior Pedro Nel Gémez depicting 
Antioquia’s industries—coffee picking, cloth weaving and 
aviation (Medellin is the centre of a web of airlines uniting the 
capital of Antioquia with Barranquilla, Cartagena, Bogota 
and Cali), the artist’s preference for large heads and thick lips 
being noticeable in every instance. Yet higher is the new flat- 
faced ten-storied grey granite hotel, to which Nutibara, chief 
of the extinct Aburraes, has given his name, and which no 
doubt intends to become Colombia’s leading hotel when the 
long-advertised day for its opening at last dawns. Medellin, 
too, is well provided with cinemas, such as the “‘ Avenida ” 
and the “ Junin,” which stands at the junction of the broad 
leafy Playa (beach) Avenue and the thronged Junin Carrera, 
now in process of being ruthlessly widened. The “ Junin ”’ is 
not merely an excellent cinema, but may be converted into 
an opera house when occasion demands. As such it witnessed 
in August, 1944, the début of the Compania de Opera Antio- 
quefia, whose operatic existence opened with imperfect per- 
formances of Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci before a 
crowded auditorium bursting with Antioquefian enthusiasm. 
Encouraged by this applause, the newly-born opera company 
proceeded to make a tour of the chief towns of Caldas and of 
the Valley where, according to peans of praise in the news- 
paper, their reception has been one prolonged triumph. At 
night the roofs of buildings in the centre of the town are 
illuminated by coloured electric advertisements, depicting by 
means of a restive little horse—at one moment invisible, at 
the next kicking its fat little legs against the dark background 
of the sky—the advantages of Arsenipur for our four-footed 
brethren and, in another instance, the charm of Pepalfa 
stockings for our two-legged sisters. 

As evidence of his commercial enterprise the Antioqueno 
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recently organised an interesting trade exhibition in the 
vicinity of Medellin’s railway station on the outskirts of the 
town, where an unusually wide thoroughfare is flanked by 
noisy markets, large sacks of coffee, bags of cereal seeds, 
echoing warehouses and green trees with garish crimson 
flowers which the more credulous term “ siete cueros ”’ (seven 
leathers), but are actually more likely to be a kind of acacia. 
The pavements that flank the big warehouses heap themselves 
up at short regular intervals into small platforms scaled by 
half a dozen short steps, so that the progress of a pedestrian 
resembles that of a would-be Alpine climber. A red-brick 
building, roofed with dark red tiles, was especially constructed 
to house the attractive commercial exhibition which was held 
there from January 6-February 6, 1944. As one meandered 
up and down the broad avenues flanked by clean, carefully 
arranged stalls and listened to rhythmic South American dance | 
tunes throbbing on the radio, one could admire specimens of 
all the different branches of commerce for which Antioquia is 
famed. Here are stout leather belts made from bull’s hides, 
light brown curving saddles, golf bags and soft strapped suit- 
cases, while close at hand a girl’s dummy figure extends broad 
ribbons of daintily patterned cotton materials, the history of 
stockings through the ages from the time of Henri II of France 
and William Lee (inglés), to the present-day smart girl-about- 
town being told in a series of tapestry plates as an incentive 
to the purchase of fine Pepalfa stockings. Alicachin rugs, 
“ Vigig ’’ shaving soap, cream-coloured colonial wooden bed- 
steads, cardboard bulls and cows fed on Arsenipur and revolv- 
ing in an eternal circle, bottles of Pilsen beer against a wheaten 
background of agricultural products from the province of 
Narifio, ‘‘ Star’’ bevel-edged glass mirrors, packets of Piel 
Roja, Rio de Oro, El Sol, Dandy and other cigarettes manu- 
factured by the Cia Colombiana Tabaco, a mimic aeroplane of 
Pan (bread) Chino, live white rats fed on graded types of 
different food (white bread, milk, fruit and eggs)—all com- 
bined to make this exhibition one of the most interesting 
commercial displays ever arranged in South America. 

Yet Medellin is far from being simply a commercial metro- 
polis. A centre of strong and active Catholicism, it contains 
a number of conventionally ornate churches such as the 
decorative San José and the grey-domed yellowish San Benito, 
built in 1926 to commemorate San Francisco’s seventh cen- 
tenary. More attractive is La Calvaria, a white twin-towered 
church that stands on a slightly raised stone dais at the corner 
of the thronged Parque Berrio. With its squat stone pillars 
and ribbed wooden beams across a low whitewashed ceiling, 
the interior forms almost a square. The white marble frames 
for the side altars and highly polished smoothness of the décor 
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form a complete contrast to the baroque churches of Bogota 
and the simple villages of Boyaca, and although it lacks their 
irregular, if exotic, charm, it is certainly an impressive speci- 
men of Colombian Catholic architecture. Above one of the 
many side altars a half-naked tinted wooden figure of Christ, 
with three-pronged gilt halo, is bent over a pillar as though 
being whipped, his waist encircled by a silk kirtle, while 
crimson electric lights frame the polished pillars at the sides 
and cast a pink glow over the tableau, the altar being super- 
inscribed with the words, “‘ The Passion of Our Saviour Jesus 
Christ is for ever engraven on our hearts.’’ On the opposite 
side of the broad nave rises a smooth wooden cross with a fine 
Cristo nailed thereto, haloed with three gilt forks and wearing 
a white satin kirtle, while a fine brown wood figure of the 
Virgin, “‘ Refugium Peccatorum,” with a sweet smile on her 
calm features, holding a gold-crowned Infant Christ, stands 
near the tall white-cream high altar, arranged in two tiers of 
gilt-decorated fluted pillars, that flank tall silver vases of white 
lilies. Outside the stout stone walls taxis hoot, trams grind, 
lottery ticket sellers and newspaper boys yell to their heart’s 
content (there are at least six daily newspapers in Medellin 
alone). Only in the evening is the restless din hushed by the 
deep metallic notes of the bell that booms from the rounded 
belfry. 

A modern pink and white brick Cathedral rises imme- 
diately to the east of the leafy Parque Bolivar, in the centre 
of which towers an equestrian statue of Simon Bolivar. The 
Cathedral is a lofty dark building, with high arching vaults, a 
rounded east end set with narrow stained glass windows, an 
oriental domed altar supported by smooth pinky pillars, on 
which stands a small crucifix with drooping ivory figure of 
Christ. Spacious and bare, the big silent Cathedral is a com- 
plete contrast to the more ornate Calvaria, and the big bronze 
doors that swing together behind one on entering carefully 
exclude every vestige of external light and sound. 

Other churches of interest in Medellin are the relatively old, 
little grey-brown stone Vera Cruz, its interior now in process 
of being restored in smart white and gold, the crude Jesus 
Nazarene, and the room-like San Juan de Dios. Standing in 
the dull-reddish brick little church of Jesus Nazarene, with 
its plain brick wall rising behind a small low altar set with 
silver candlesticks and vases, and studying a curious crouching 
figure of a half-naked Jesus suffering castigation in an oblong 
glass case, one speculates as to the date of the still unfinished 
“iglesia ’’ that stands with its heavy six-pillared portico 


entrance at the side of the ever-active dusty Carabobo Street. 
“Muy antigua,” “ Very old,” says a woman in a black dress 
with a creased smile and inquisitive eyes. Here that pharse 
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may mean ‘a hundred years,’ “‘two hundred,” or even 
three, but rarely more. Further specific information seems 
impossible. A curious oriental kiosk altar, self-consciously 
bright with a gilded canopy topped by a gilt cross, that covers 
a blue and gold Virgin, strikes a modern note to the high 
altar’s right, while to the left a life-size female saint, wearing 
a black velvet dress adorned with gilt embroidery and crowned 
with a spiked semi-circular halo, holds a thin muslin veil in 
her hands. An unusually tall Calvary, with the traditional 
figure of a suffering Christ gashed with blood at the knees, 
stands under an ochreous gilded awning on the right wall, 
while round full-moon lamps hang near the outstretched arms. 
Untidy, unfinished and uncomfortable, with long wooden seats 
that rattle when one sits on them and jump up when one rises 
as though reluctant for one to leave them, this little church 
would probably upset a serious-minded Protestant, who would 
consider it the architectural embodiment of meaningless 
superstition ; yet, crude though it is, Jesus Nazarene seems 
to have caught the spirit of South America’s partly Indianised 
Catholicism more forcibly than the varnished Candelaria 
itself, crowded with worshippers though it may be from morn 
till sunset. Even more curious is the narrow white-fronted 
San Juan de Dios in the Calle Colombia, which (apart from a 
gigantic bloody Calvary in the doorway) reminds one of a 
select brown-tinted mid-Victorian drawing-room, with its 
broad-silled windows (one of them converted into an all-blue 
altar for the Virgin), its pale green enamelled ceiling and its 
peculiar short stairway that divides a small steep altar, 
smothered with arum lilies, into two parts. 

No one can remain long in Medellin without noticing the 
number of hatless students in the streets, who from time to 
time express their youthful feelings more violently than 
circumstances demand by throwing stones at newspaper office 
windows, or overturning tramcars in the centre of the town, 
these unruly riots being dignified by the name of a student’s 
strike and receiving wide attention in the Press. At the end 
of April, 1944, for example, the students of the Universidad 
de Antioquia, which is approached from the Parque Berrio by 
cafiyon-like streets bearing the names of famous battles 
fought in the War of Independence—Ayacucho, Pichincha, 
etc.—went on strike out of sympathy for a student named 
German Salazar who had been expelled from the Faculty of 
Odontology for a reason which, in their opinion, was too trivial 
to cause expulsion. They also demanded certain reforms in 
the organisation of the University, such as the suppression of 
the rule requiring that all examinations should be done in one 
month—a time which they considered insufficient for the 
purpose. For approximately a week the gates of the Univer- 
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sity were closed, while in the college quadrangles firebrand 
students harangued their more laggard fellows and urged 
them on to deeds of violence by upsetting desks, throwing 
squibs at patient if unpopular masters and transforming the 
whole University into a youthful pandemonium. A peaceful 
solution to the conflict was finally obtained with the assistance 
of the Governor of the Department of Antioquia, and the 
unfortunate expelled student was re-admitted, on writing a 
letter of apology to the Secretary of the Faculty of Odon- 
tology for the abusive phrases which he had flung at the Dean 
of the said Faculty, this incident being apparently the fons et 
origo of the strike. Whether such students’ strikes have any 
political significance or are simply an ebullition of youthful 
Colombians’ feelings, it is difficult for a foreigner to say. Yet, 
despite such riots, the students’ enthusiasm for England and 
the English is enormous. 

In addition to universities such as that “ of Antioquia ”’ 
and the Bolivariana, Medellin contains a flourishing Colom- 
bian-British Institute which, under the egis of the industrious 
British Council, stimulates interest in English literature, 
history, language and customs by daily classes, occasional 
dances, lectures and rural excursions. Not the least of its 
recent ventures was a successful Exhibition of Modern British 
Engravings—woodcuts, lithographs, etc.—held in the Insti- 
tute’s central patio in the hot month of July, 1944 (there are 
said to be two rainy seasons in Medellin, March-May and 
September-November, which are miscalled “el invierno ”’ 
(winter) ). Among artists represented were Sir Muirhead 
Bone, Sir Frank Brangwyn, Sir William Rothenstein, Mr. 
Charles Tunnicliffe (Shorthorn Bull) and Mr. Ian Strang, 
whose clear engraving of the Alcantara Bridge (Toledo, Spain) 
must have reminded many Colombians of their mother 
country from which they separated themselves at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. The Exhibition was opened by the 
Governor of the Department, Dr. Alberto Jaramillo Sanchez, 
was crowded with a fashionable assembly of gaily dressed 
Antioquenos and of international wanderers, including Jews, 
who, following the present fashion of a general “ hegira,” 
found a refuge in the expensive city of Medellin. 

Further evidence of Medellin’s interest in European, parti- 
cularly English, literature was afforded by an attractive Book 
Fair held in August, 1944, in a fair-sized house (formerly a 
school) next door to the Archbishop’s Palace at the side of the 
Plaza, where on the bookstall of the Libreria Central, Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations jostled against Ernest Hemingway’s 
For Whom the Bell Tolls and Jack London’s Call of the Wild, 
while Nelson’s small editions of Dickens, Scott and Charlotte 
Bronté might be found alongside H. G. Wells’ Joan and Peter. 
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The Colombiano’s fondness for biography was illustrated by 
Spanish versions of Ludwig’s Napoleon and Goethe, of Hilaire 
Belloc’s Charles I, and of Salvador de Madariaga’s life of 
Cristobal Colon and of Hernando Cortés, lives of Talleyrand 
and Metternich being also to the fore. In the room of “ La 
Cordobea ”’ bookshop I caught sight of Spanish versions of 
G. K. Chesterton’s Autobiography, Virginia Woolf’s Orlando 
and Richard Llewellyn’s How Green Was My Valley in cheap 
paper-backed copies, while simply bound editions of some of 
Shakespeare’s plays might be discovered by the persevering in 
dusty corners of bookshelves devoted for the most part to 
Rafael Maya and other modern Colombian poets. An anti- 
Nazi slant to the Fair was noticeable through the prominence 
of such works, translated into Spanish, as John Steinbeck’s 
The Moon Has Set (in the XXth Century Bookshop’s stall), 
Leon Feuchtwanger’s The Clairvoyant (Liberia Universal), and 
Victor Hugo’s Vida y Obra de Shakespeare (translated by 
Edmundo E. Barthelemey)—if interest in the great French 
1gth century Romanticist may be regarded as evidence of anti- 
Nazi feeling. All volumes on sale at the Fair could be pur- 
chased at a more economical price than in an ordinary book- 
shop. 

No one who lives in Medellin would imagine that it is over 
1,500 metres (7.e., nearly 5,000 feet) above sea level, so warm 
and balmy is the temperature—the average is 21° Centigrade 
—-while the flat valley of Aburra, along which the city sprawls 
its brick churches and tiled creamy houses by the side of the 
willow-fringed River Medellin, is bounded by great shoulders 
of dark green mountains, slashed with ochreous patches of 
yellowish soil, which suggest, inaccurately, that the town is 
low-lying and level with the coast. In the afternoons soft 
clouds drift across the crests of the Central Cordillera and fre- 
quently dissolve themselves in a tropical “‘ aguacero ”’ (“ esta 
lloviendo a cantarfos ’’ say the Antioquefios), punctuated by 
ear-shattering claps of thunder. Well-to-do business people 
make their homes in the pleasant ‘ dormitory ”’ suburbs 
scattered about this semi-industrialised valley—Robledo, with 
its steep cobbled main street, reminiscent of Clovelly, Estrella 
with sloping plaza, tavern-like cottages and muddy country 
lanes, and near-by America with its avenue of red-flowering 
acacias and quaint little church—and the road through 
Poblado to Envigado passes by many white verandahed villas 
standing back in their own green-lawned gardens, gay with 
the five-pronged pink San Joaquin flowers and purple clumps 
of bougainvillea, while the humdrum passenger, sitting on an 
uncomfortable leather seat in a rattling, almost al fresco, motor 
go-cart, may catch a glimpse of the elegant white Country Club 
smiling sedately in trim green surroundings. Envigado is a 
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particularly charming village-suburb, with its dovecots high 
up in the broad leaves of the almond trees set about a two- 
storied fountain, topped by a green bronze infant, in the 
centre of a shady flagged plaza, that is dominated by a white 
twin-towered Greek temple-like church (a smaller replica of 
La Calvaria in Medellin). A decorative ceiling divided into 
green plaques makes a pleasant contrast to the polished brown 
wood, inlaid with gilt, of the tall high altar. In the fringes of 
wild woods outside Envigado the firm of Coltejer have con- 
structed one of their factories, Rosellon, believing no doubt 
that pleasant surroundings will increase the industrial output. 
How different, one reflects, from the grim black atmosphere of 
the smoky West Riding of Yorkshire ! 

Another big textile firm, Tejido Union, has built its 
chimneyed factory in the small suburb-hamlet of Itagui, a 
pretty village whose every cottage is blessed with an ever- 
active radio, 25 minutes by ’bus from the Parque Berrio, sur- 
rounded by green hills and boasting a delightful country 
restaurant—El Eden—where white jasmine, pale green 
willows, mango shrubs, long-leaved cafia bushes and the 
“yuca ’’ vegetable trees form a tropical frame for the low- 
roofed reddish house, on whose verandah one may drink Pilsen 
bottled beer (manufactured at the neighbouring factory of that 
name, run by a limited company), and enjoy a well-cooked, 
not irredeemably, Latin “‘ almuerzo.”’ Itagui’s small modern 
grey church shows its originality by the use of an ever-flicker- 
ing electric light that casts its restless rays on a blue-gold 
Virgin standing in a recess against a gilded spiked background 
suggestive of a rising sun. In picturesque Bello, where a well- 
known Cock-fighting Club nestles at the foot of steep green 
fells, recalling the English Lakeland, Fabricats have con- 
structed their factory so as to give their workers the benefit 
of fresh air and rural, almost wild, surroundings, while quaint 
little shops, narrow slippery streets, offer for sale simple 
jewellery, slabs of juicy meat and whole carcasses of “‘ bestias.”’ 
Bello’s plaza is dominated not merely by one but by two 
‘‘ iglesias,’ one a small white building with domed turrets and 
conventional coloured statues, the other of red brick, at present 
under repair. 

Travel yet a few kilometres north-east either by the main 
road, between tall bamboos and thick cafia shrubs, or by the 
narrow-gauge railway line winding its way down by devious 
coils from the gold-mined mountains of Medellin to the steam- 
ing Rio Magdalena (Colombia’s chief thoroughfare) and the 
sun-baked Puerto Berrio, and you will reach the quaint village 
of Copacabana, where man and the jungle meet. An uncom- 
fortable green “‘ camién,”’ equipped with a crude coloured 
picture of the Virgin, deposits one in a sloping grassy plaza, in 
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the centre of which stands a three-tiered fountain for ever 
flashing its waters in alternate sun and rain. Overlooking the 
little plaza is a creamy white church with battlemented roof, 
flanked by a tall modern clock tower, with hollow base in 
which a man may stand, vaguely recalling the exquisite Giralda 
of Seville. Fortunately the little one-storied houses of Copa- 
cabana are fitted with broad coloured eaves (los aleros), for 
rain often falls in this mountain-girt valley which somehow 
recalls a Hans Andersen fairy tale ; and protection against a 
tropical downpour is thereby afforded. The eternal café-bar, 
where one can imbibe a cup of Medellin’s far-famed rich 
“ tinto,”’ stands at the corner of the plaza, while through open 
doorways one catches sight of cereals and packets of ‘‘ Leche ” 
biscuits. An unpaved lane leads out into a jungle-like wood, 
inhabited perhaps by Goldielock’s three famous bears, and is 
it altogether imagination if, as one stumbles between hedges 
of thick vegetation—long cafia leaves, thorny brambles, yellow 
convolvuli, shady banana shrubs and taller trees suggestive of 
oaks—one fancies one hears the growl of an invisible tiger-cat 
or even of a tiger lurking in the dark undergrowth ? Little 
barefoot children, resembling Rackham’s gnomes, pop un- 
expectedly out of the bushes or smile at one, as though one 
were a peculiar being from another planet, as they pass one on 
horseback in a narrow muddy lane, or a bearded peasant 
armed with a sheathed ‘‘ machete ” (knife), and carrying half 
a dozen coloured paper lanterns (purchased probably in the 
crowded streets of Medellin), hails one as he passes with a 
cheery ‘‘ Como esta Ud? ” Below in the valley the Puerto 
Berrio train gives a soprano scream as it jolts over an iron- 
girded bridge that spans the yellow waters of the Rio Medellin. 
Otherwise one is alone in “ pura selva,” and even the little 
stone-walled cottages, with their projecting porch-balconies 
and stone-paved chambers, are bereft of human inhabitants. 

A complete contrast to the country round about Copaca- 
bana and Bello may be found to the south-east of Medellin, on 
the high plateau of La Ceja (The Eyebrow), that stretches yet 
further upward to the primitive stone-built city of Sonsén. 
From Medellin a steep mountain road zigzags up the half- 
hidden valley of La Toma, past the café-inn of Media Luna 
(Half Moon), with its broad balcony, overlooking the now 
distant city of Medellin, and its mechanical musical organ, 
over the Yorkshire-like moor known as Santa Elena, where 
the air is fresh and invigorating and little creamy “‘ quesctos ”’ 
(cheeses) may be had for next to nothing at a wayside white- 
washed “‘ rancho,” then down to the bustling market-town of 
Rio Negro, its plaza crowded with juicy meat stalls, barefoot 
ruana-clad country folk wearing the traditional “ carriel’”’ or 
hairy leather pouch hung from their shoulders by a leather 
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strap, and patient laden horses, until finally one reaches the 
grey moorland village of La Ceja (The Eyebrow), 2,600 metres 
above sea-level—.e., higher than Bogota itself—and 11 leagues 
(55 kilometres) from South America’s “‘ White City,” as 
Medellin is called. This pastoral tableland, sprinkled with tall 
dun eucalyptus trees and pale green willows, at whose feet 
large-eyed cows, that supply glasses of rich creamy milk, and 
frolicsome bullocks patiently graze the grass of “‘ las mangas ”’ 
(the local name for meadows), is bounded on three sides by a 
horseshoe-shaped ridge of darkish green mountains, shaded 
with blotches of pine trees, one of whose peaks, rising distant 
from the encircling chain, bears the peculiar name of Monte 
Capiro. The usual wide sandy plaza, set at a slight angle 
about a little grove of laurels and mango trees, is surrounded 
by two-storied whitewashed houses, their upper windows 
opening on to green and brown balconies, while the lower 
glassless windows are screened by painted wooden bars, and 
at night secured by simple wooden shutters. Every other 
shop is a café—Café Supremo, Café Vesuvio, Café Amistad— 
where bottled beer or Ron de Antioquina con Soda may be 
imbibed without restraint as one sits in leather-bottomed arm- 
chairs and listens to the inevitable click of billiard balls from 
an adjacent room. In one corner of the plaza stands, rather 
self-consciously, a pretentious church with creamy-bricked 
surface suggestive of a nursery toy and two modern far-seen 
spires in between which a dilatory clock bears the unexpected 
inscription “ Paris.’ Its varnished brown interior, squared 
ceiling, pinky mottled walls, form a restful frame for a tall 
silvered high altar decorated with Corinthian pillars and 
topped by a remote robed figure of a crowned dark-haired 
Virgin holding an Infant Christ, the tableau being silhouetted 
against a light blue background, while a naked figure of a 
whipped recumbent Christ, his wrists tied with golden cords, 
crouches in a glass case near the doorway. Particularly 
striking is a small crucifix, placed before a black velvet-clad 
Virgin, its cross-piece set at a slight angle, to which is nailed 
an elongated figure of an almost Chibcha Christ, with narrow 
bearded face, gold crown and three gold spikes set at the sides 
of the head. 

Two kilometres from the village, along the Sons6n road, 
one comes on a wayside stone statue of a crowned Virgin, 
where a branching country lane leads one to a little colony of 
whitewashed farmhouses with flagged verandah or “ cor- 
redor,” opening on to small gay gardens—known by the 
curious title of Los Anselmitos. These little dwellings, 
separated from one another by narrow rivulets (spanned by 
tree trunks in place of bridges), and British-like hedges of 
blackberry bushes and long-tongued ferns, bear curious 
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French names like Lourdes and La Francia ; yet their inmates, 
all apparently descended from the same paterfamilias, Ansel- 
mito, deny all connection with la belle France. In a simple 
pine-boarded room one listens to the monotonous ticking of a 
carved wooden clock and studies a reddish china statue of a 
blue-aproned girl called Katinska, holding a large sly cat in 
her arms, or a yet cruder picture of a shipwrecked maiden 
clinging to a stone cross in late-Victorian fashion. Grey-- 
speckled hens and chickens cluck together in a little back- 
yard at the foot of chirimoya, papaya and orange trees, against 
whose dark green foliage the crimson hue of the pointed leaves 
of the moifio shrub forms a sunset splash. A low garden wall 
is smothered with the honeysuckle-shaped blooms of a climb- 
ing plant known as “ lluvia de juego,’ resembling a glowing 
fire. English dahlias, smiling geraniums, crimson espinas de 
corona, mauve azaleas, brown “ maravilla ’’—beloved of a 
fritillary-like butterfly—white ‘‘ cartuchos”’ (Aaron lilies), 
piebald tulips and climbing roses make a fine splash of colour 
in the prevailing grey-green surroundings, as if for ever giving 
the lie to the statement that Colombia is a barren sun-dried 
country. Outside the crudely fenced-off garden rise a motion- 
less tree known as chachafruto and the shady “ aguacate ”’ 
tree, whose pear-shaped fruit the hardy ‘“‘ maicero ”’ eats with 
“pan de arepa’’ and “ zanahoria’”’ (carrot) for his evening 
“comida.’’ A low eupressus hedge limits a field of dried 
maize plants, whose thick clustered pods laden the floor of an 
unused bedroom in the grey-roofed cottage. 

Beyond the occasional purr of a plane zumming its high 
solitary path over this quiet plateau, and the somewhat erratic 
electric light of los Anselmitos, no sign of the mechanical 20th 
century disturbs the peaceful scene “‘ far from the madding 
crowd ”’ of Hitler and European dictators. No sound except 
that of croaking frogs and hissing crickets breaks the tran- 
quillity of the night, whose soft, dark canopy is punctuated 
by the restless lights of the flying ‘‘ cocuyos ’’ (incandescent 
beetles) and by a star so bright that it might well be an electric 
advertisement in the centre of Medellin. Thomas Gray’s 
beautiful elegy, written in a country churchyard, 


*“* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea.” 


might be applied with equal justice to the remote valley of 
La Ceja in the mountain-girt uplands of Antioquia. 
PHILIP ROBINSON. 
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In the home of a friend in London there died suddenly not 
long ago [March 23, 1945] Stephen Donoghue, a jockey. 
The Times gave to his obituary notice more than half a 
column of its precious war-time space—about the usual 
complement awarded a man who has achieved high dis- 
tinction in science, in art and literature, or in public life. 
It said—and said truly—in the opening sentence that the 
whole country would be saddened by the news of Donoghue’s 
death because “ his fame and popularity had gained for him a 
place in the hearts of his countrymen that had made him a 
beloved national figure.’”’ And then The Times proceeded to 
tell that he was born of poor parents in the drab Lancashire 
town of Warrington 60 years before, that he left home when 
only 14, offered himself as an apprentice to the then great 
Kingsclere training stable of John Porter, left there quickly, 
and after many buffetings in England, France and Ireland, 
had established himself, in England again, just 30 years 
ago when he rode his first winner of the Derby, after which he 
proceeded to ride five more in nine years, making him “ the 
most successful jockey of the century.”’ 

In an appreciation of his character The Times said “ He 
wanted everyone to be his friend from the highest to the 
lowest in the land, he made fortunes and threw them away, and 
was as charitable as he was gullible.”’ 

Other newspapers made it clear that in spite of the enor- 
mous sums he earned Donoghue had died anything but a 
rich man. The career of this jockey with its rise from grinding 
poverty to a place where he could make and “ throw away ” 
fortunes is no new phenomenon in the records of the British 
Turf. The greatest name of all in the story of jockeyship is 
that of Samuel Chifney the elder, who rode for the Prince 
Regent from 1784 to 1804, and was an undoubted genius on a 
horse’s back. 

He died within the rules of the Fleet prison into which he 
had been thrust for debt two years before. His son, Samuel 
Chifney, the younger, was no less a genius. He died in 1854 
at Brighton where he had long been living on a pension 
allowed him by a nephew. Twenty years before, “‘ Nimrod ”’ 
wrote for the Quarterly Review his famous series ‘‘ The Turf, 
The Chase and The Road,” and spoke of the houses of the 
Chifneys at Newmarket as “stylish things: that of Samuel, 


the renowned jockey, is upon a very large scale, and very 
handsomely furnished. The Duke of Cleveland occupied 
apartments in it for several years during the meeting. That 
of William Chifney, the trainer, is still larger, and perhaps, 
barring Crockford’s, the best in Newmarket.”’ 
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That was in the 1830’s. History repeated itself in the 
1930’s, for it was a jockey who acquired Calvin Lodge, when 
Lord Beaverbrook found a Newmarket home surplus to his 
establishments. As ‘‘ Nimrod’s”’ article was in the press, 
the following footnote had to be added: “ We are sorry to 
have to state that a reverse of fortune has been the lot of the 
Chifneys, and that the houses mentioned above are in the 
hands of their creditors.” 

These violent contrasts were presented in the lives of 
many of the jockeys of the 19th century, and they flared in 
the public eye at the beginning of the 2oth, when that remark- 
able genius on a horse, the American, Tod Sloan, who died in 
poverty in California, was here. The lives of the Chifneys 
were fantastic, and that of Sloan not less so. Donoghue’s 
life was a fantasy too, and it can even be said that there is a 
good deal fantastic about the lives of all of them whether they 
make, and throw away fortunes, like Sloan and Donoghue, 
make and keep large fortunes like Archer, or comparative 
fortunes like a few well-respected men who are living to-day. 

The jockey who rides under the Rules of Racing is a by- 
product rather than a normal product of nature. His primary 
asset is a weight far below the average; therefore he must 
begin with a stunted frame. In the five classic races run in 
the year the horses have to carry 9 st. each. Their jockeys, 
complete with kit and equipment, must not exceed this limit. 
But the great majority of races in the course of a season are 
handicaps, or events which have a scale of penalties and 
allowances, and a jockey to be assured of plenty of engage- 
menis must keep his bodily weight at 8 st., or 8 st. 7 lbs. 
at the outside. In many cases, and especially as a man grows 
older, this minimum can only be attained by constant 
“ wasting,’ by endless nights spent in Turkish baths, and by a 
rigid system of dieting. There is, therefore, something a little 
abnormal in the life of a jockey who wishes to continue a 
long career in his calling. There are a few—Donoghue was 
one of them—so constituted by Nature that they have little 
or no trouble in keeping their weight within limits, but these 
are the exception. It may be said, therefore, that the primary 
qualification for a jockey is the purely physical one of a sub- 
normal frame. Nature may give a man an almost divine 
gift of horsemanship and a magnificent brain, but if it has 
set his bodily weight at ro st. or more he is completely worth- 
less in the jockeys’ calling. 

If we wish to pry further into the background we can 
invoke the sociologists and scientists, who will tell us that 
these subnormal frames are mostly the results of malnutrition 
in youth, and that malnutrition is generally caused by poverty, 
which leads to the inference—well supported by concrete 
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cases—that many jockeys are brought up in very poor homes, 
and that consequently they have had very limited educational 
advantages. They are not exceptional in. starting life with 
this handicap, but they are very exceptional in that if they 
show the ability to ride well, i.e., to ride winners, at the age 
of 20 they can be earning £5,000 a year or more, from riding 
fees, retainers and presents. 

A jockey, like many professional men, is rewarded for his 
services by a fee, not a salary or wages, and it is rigidly fixed 
by the Jockey Club—f10 for riding a winner and £5 for 
riding a loser, no matter whether the race is the Derby or a 
selling plate. These fees are collected for him by the Registry 
Office, so that he makes no bad debts. A so-called ‘‘ fashion- 
able’”’ jockey who can keep his weight below 8 st., will ride 
in the course of a season, lasting eight months, from 70 to 
100 winners, and from 300 to 400 losers. That should bring 
him an average of £2,000 a year. In a number of cases it 
brings a great deal more. 

The Jockey Club also allows that a jockey of exceptional 
ability should have further scope for increasing his income, 
and therefore it sanctions the payment of “ retaining fees,” 
under which an owner can contract for first claim on a jockey’s 
services whenever he needs them. Leading jockeys demand, 
and receive, £3,000, {4,000 and £5,000 a year—occasionally 
more—for placing themselves unreservedly at the disposal 
of an owner, and this is in addition to the prescribed riding 
fee. But the owner does not always want them, for no one 
has so many horses in training that he has one to run in every 
race. He pays a retaining fee as a form of insurance, so that 
when he has good horses running in the classic and other 
important races, he shall have them ridden by the best 
available riders. Therefore, the jockey is free to dispose of 
“second claim’”’ on his services, for which he will receive 
perhaps an additional {2,000 a year, and a third claim—in 
some cases even a fourth—bringing him perhaps an additional 
£500 or more a year. 

The fashionable jockey, therefore, is in the happy position 
that when he takes stock of his prospects before the opening 
of any flat-racing season, he is assured that it is only a question 
of his continuing in first-class health to earn £5,000 or a good 
deal more, in the succeeding eight months, from fees and 
retainers. It is only a few members of the Bar, and one or 
two other learned professions, who have the same assurance, 
and jockeyship is not a learned profession. 

But this is not all. The jockey has still an additional 
source of income to which he can look forward with agreeable 
anticipation, and that is from presents when he rides winners. 
Now this is a very vexed question indeed, and one which 
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greatly concerns the future of the Turf. There has. grown up 
through the years a workable and legitimate voluntary 
system, but one which is not universal, under which an owner 
gives his jockey, in addition to his official riding fee, a present 
of 10 per cent. of the value of the stake his horse has won. 
Thus if the race is worth {100, the jockey receives an addi- 
tional £10, if the stake is {1,000 the jockey receives {100 and 
so on—but not always. Some owners are close-fisted! The 
practice has a counterpart in the “ tipping ”’ system in restau- 
rants and hotels. 

There is something to be said for the general principle of 
the 10 per cent. present, and many owners accept it. It isa 
boon to the ‘“ unfashionable ’’ jockeys who have to struggle 
for a living. But some of the “ fashionable ”’ jockeys expect 
more, and a good deal more, than Io per cent. of the stake, 
after they have ridden the winner of an important race, or 
even of a not so important race when they know that the 
owner has had a remunerative bet about his horse, or what is 
called in the jargon of the Turf “a good win.” There is a 
case within the writer’s knowledge of a jockey who rode the 
winner of the Derby. The delighted owner, with his letter of 
profuse thanks to his jockey, enclosed a cheque for half the 
value of the stake—between £4,000 and £5,000. The jockey 
returned the cheque with a note saying that when he rode the 
winner of the Derby he hoped to receive the whole stake 
money! And the extraordinary thing is that he got it, and 
with an expression of regret for the oversight ! 

This is not quoted as an instance of incredible imperti- 
nence and cupidity on the part of the jockey, or of incredible 
stupidity (or ostentation) on the part of the owner. It merely 
serves to show to what limits the presents system can be 
carried. It was rampant in the decade following the end of 
the last war, when new owners, swollen with wealth, came 
on the Turf, raced on a large scale, and betted on a prodigious 
scale. Precedents in present-giving were set which have been 
a burden to the average type of owner ever since. 

But all this is not a new problem on the Turf. A century 
ago Admiral Rous was thundering against this practice of 
presents to jockeys—f1o0 was his idea of a reward—and such 
presents were on a relatively small scale then. It beat him, 
and beat his successors. In the Badminton volume on 
Racing, written by two ex-stewards of the Jockey Club, Lord 
Suffolk and Mr. W. G. Craven, edited by the Duke of Beaufort, 
and published some years after Rous’ death, there is quoted 
the case of the Lord Airlie of the 1850’s, who gave Butler, 
one of the leading jockeys of his period, a present of £100 
immediately after he had won him a race at Newmarket. 
“When evening came,” we read, “‘ Lord Airlie (as was then 
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the usual custom) dined at the Jockey Club Rooms. Tidings 
of the present which he had given to Butler reached the late 
Lord Derby’s ears, and after dinner he proceeded to lecture 
Lord Airlie in very stinging language on the impropriety of 
demoralising a jockey by such unusual generosity. Lord 
Derby’s remonstrances were heartily echoed by General Peel 
and Lord Glasgow, with the result that on the following 
morning Lord Airlie shook the dust of Newmarket off his 
feet, and retreated to London in order to escape a renewal 
of the reproaches which had been launched at his head.” 

Yet in spite of Rous’ pungent letters to the Press, and his 
pronouncements at meetings of the Jockey Club; and in 
spite of Lord Derby, General Peel and Lord Glasgow (men of 
great authority on the Turf of those days), the presents to 
jockeys continued to increase, so that Lord Suffolk and Mr. 
Craven, who wrote in their authoritative work nearly 60 
years ago, after recounting the Airlie incident, conclude their 
chapter “‘ Upon Jockeys ”’ on this regretful note :— 

“It is but thirty-six years ago, yet how different is the 
atmosphere by which we are r ow (1885) surrounded. Instead 
of £100, presents of five times that amount, and even more, 
are now continually bestowed upon jockeys for winning races 
at Newmarket and elsewhere. . . . The status and conditions 
of the modern professional horsemen have, as a natural con- 
sequence, been elevated to such a disproportionate degree 
that it becomes the Jockey Club to take up this parable 
against the unwholesome system of lavishing extraordinary 
rewards in return for very slight services. It is impossible that 
jockeys can be kept in their proper position when successful 
members of the riding fraternity are enabled to realise for- 
tunes of {100,000 and more, within a dozen years of their first 
appearance in the saddle.” 

One more quotation can be given from the Badminton 
volume: ‘It must never be forgotten that, as was lately 
remarked by a writer of authority, the greatest drawback to 
the Turf is, and always will be, that the most inflexibly 
honest master, and the most upright trainer, are both of them 
necessarily, and entirely, at the mercy of a lad who is fre- 
quently born in the gutter, whose education has generally 
been utterly neglected, whose principle is sorely tried, if 
not radically sapped, by his early surroundings and associates, 
and who is girt about with dangerous temptations to do wrong 
as countless as the motes that dance in the sunbeams.”’ 

The position to-day is that in spite of all attacks and 
remonstrances, the system is as prevalent as it has ever been, 
and this in a time when so many owners are not so well 
placed financially as their predecessors. It is predicted that, 
on account of the conscription of youths who in the ordinary 
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way would have been learning their business as apprentices in 
racing stables, there will for some time to come be a marked 
shortage of first-class horsemen, and that those who can come 
under this heading will be in a position to name almost their 
own price for their services, while owners who decline to pay 
their price will be ‘‘ marked ”’ men. 

Many owners feel, and have felt for years that'they do not 
get the return from the successes of their horses to which they 
are legitimately entitled on account of the toll levied by 
jockeys. An owner who does not bet himself is almost forced 
to take out an insurance in the form of a bet so that if tHe 
horse wins he can give the present the jockey expects without 
drawing on his own resources. 

Many years ago jockeys were allowed to accept presents 
from people who had no proprietorial interest in the horse on 
which they won. The people who gave them were mostly 
professional betting men, with a sinister motive. This had 
grown to such proportions in the eighties that Lord Suffolk 
and Mr. Craven wrote: ‘‘ The mischief—and a very grave 
and dangerous mischief it is—has now attained its highest 
proportions, and more than any other cloud hovering upon 
its horizon, it is beginning to overcast the vitality and threaten 
the future prosperity of our great National sport.’ Some 
years later during what is called “‘ the Sloan era,” or “ the 
American invasion,’’ it became such a scandal that the Jockey 
Club set its face rigidly against it, and inflicted condign 
punishment. 

The question of presents from outsiders hardly arises 
now, though it is not altogether unknown. But that of 
presents from owners themselves is one about which it is felt 
there might well be some guidance from the Jockey Club, so 
that it could be brought within reasonable limitations. One 
suggestion is an annual notice in the Racing Calendar indicat- 
ing that no jockey is allowed to accept from an owner a 
present of more than Io per cent. of the value of the stakes 
when the race is worth £500 or less, with a sliding scale 
diminishing the amount of the present as the value of the 
stake increases. Owners then would be tacitly reminded of 
an obligation—and if a jockey indicated that he expected 
more he could be reported to the stewards. It should be 
remembered that the earnings of all jockeys are not on the 
vast scale: some of them struggle hard for a living. The 
point is that the disparity between what the fashionable 
jockey earns, and the rewards that come to his less successful 
brother is far too wide, and that some official notice should 
be taken of it in the interests of the rank and file of jockeys 
as well as of owners. 

Those who favour the keeping of a blind eye on the present 
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system point to the immense financial rewards that accrue 
to those who make a great reputation at an early age in the 
cinema, as a jockey may do on the Turf. There is no analogy 
whatever, because when a great film-producing company 
pays Mickey Rooney, or some other young prodigy, one of 
those astronomical salaries we read of, it is only a percentage 
of what they hope to collect in small coinage from the people 
who will pay at the box-office to see him. Jockeys may have 
great personal popularity with the crowd, and may be styled 
“ public idols,” but it is only an infinitesimally small propor- 
tion of that public which will pay at a race-meeting solely 
because their favourite jockey happens to be riding there. 
On the other hand millions have paid, and paid every week 
too, not perhaps once a year, to see Mickey Rooney at the 
pictures. It is the owner, not the public, who pays the 
jockey, and out of his own pocket. In the jargon of the stage, 
the jockey is “‘ not box-office.” 

Under a ruling of the Jockey Club jockeys may not bet. 
The famous case of Durham v. Chetwynd, many years ago, 
drew so much attention to the practice and its implications, 
that it was forbidden in the course of time. Every season an 
official notice appears in the Racing Calendar, reminding 
jockeys that they are not allowed to bet. It must afford 
cynical amusement to some of them, because everyone who 
has travelled in the by-ways of the Turf knows that many— 
certainly more than some—jockeys do bet, to a greater or 
lesser degree. Racecourse rumour has credited several with 
betting heavily and rumour does not always lie. As there is 
little ethically wrong with satisfying the inherent desire in 
mankind to gamble, it does not seem a crime of the first 
magnitude for a jockey to make a wager about the horse he 1s 
viding himself, in any race. In fact it would be an extra 
stimulus to do his utmost to win, and has a great deal more 
to be said for it than the present custom by which an owner 
is almost forced to make a bet on his horse, so that he can 
give the jockey a present. 
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OLD PARLIAMENT NICKNAMES 


SINCE the year 1918 we have had a succession of administra- 
tions of varying types, starting with a Coalition Government, 
then a Conservative, a Socialist, a National, and again a 
Coalition Government. We gave them all these names as 
they came along, but no one thought of calling Parliament 
itself names. It was different in the Middle Ages, and the 
reason seems to be that the heads of the realm were appointed 
by the King, or sometimes they were the self-appointed 
enemies of the King, and were not necessarily either burgesses 
of the boroughs or knights of the shires. True, modern 
conceptions of government were already being adumbrated 
in the time of Henry VIII, when Thomas Starkey maintained 
that the King should have a council, not of his own choosing, 
but chosen by a majority of Parliament. But this was not 
to happen for many a long day, and those in power were 
usually able to call parliaments formed of men likely to carry 
out their particular policies. These became fair game for the 
medieval Englishman’s ingenuity, who nicknamed every- 
thing, from the King down to the weather. There were the 
Long and the Short Parliaments, the Mad and the Model, 
the Addled, and the Parliament that Wrought Wonders. 

There were, in fact, two Long Parliaments, the first in 
1406, that sat for the then unprecedented length of 158 days, 
and told Henry IV that they wanted “ good governance 
abounding,’ and that his household was composed “ not of: 
valiant and sufficient persons, but of rascalry.”” The other 
Long Parliament was the longest on record, and sat, on and 
off, sometimes complete and sometimes attenuated, for nearly 
twenty years. It was also the most powerful Parliament on 
record, carrying a civil war to a successful conclusion and 
dethroning a king. It started in November, 1640, but in 
December, 1648, because it wished to make composition with 
Charles I, forty-seven members were arrested by the army, 
ninety-six turned away, and others stayed away of their own 
accord, and the remnant formed yet another Parliament, the 
Rump. Cromwell dissolved them in 1653, but after other 
parliaments had sat in the interval they were recalled in May, 
1659, and expelled once again by the army five months later. 
The Long Parliament, however, was not quite dead yet, and 
the Rump assembling again in December, added the excluded 
members to their number in the following January and 
carried on until March. 

The Long Parliament was preceded by the Short Parliament, 
that sat for three weeks in 1640, and was dismissed for failing 
to vote money to the King. Another that more properly 
deserved the name was that which assembled at Oxford in 
1681, but we have it on the authority of Narcissus Luttrell 
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that it was facetiously dubbed the Jewish Parliament in 
allusion to the Jewish custom of circumcision, it being cut off 
on the eighth day. It was, in fact, a little move of that astute 
person, Charles II, to “‘ dish the Whigs.” 

There were a Little Parliament and a Great Parliament. 
The former was also called Barebones’ Parliament from its 
leader, Praise-God Barebones, the leather merchant of Fleet 
Street. It was not elected at all, but chosen by Cromwell in 
1653 from a list of names furnished him by the Congregational 
Churches throughout the country. After five months it was 
persuaded to vote its own dissolution, but a minority insisted 
on staying with a new Speaker, until General Harrison 
entered with a few soldiers and asked what they were doing, 
to which they replied “‘ We are seeking the Lord.” ‘“ Then 
you may go elsewhere,” said Harrison, “‘ for to my certain 
knowledge He has not been here these many years.” 

After the Long Parliament the next to be named were the 
Convention Parliament of 1660 and the Cavalier Parliament 
of 1661, the first of which brought back Charles II and the 
second busied itself in arranging the new régime. This also 
lasted a good many years, and in its course achieved two more 
nicknames—the Pensioned and the Pump, the latter because 
a little water put into a pump fetches up a great deal, as a 
contemporary letter explains. 

The Great Parliament sat in 1397, and was not so great 
but what it required some protection. Westminster Hall was 
undergoing repair at the time, so Richard II built an open 
shed in its courtyard for the members to sit in, and employed 
4,000 archers to guard it all the time, with bent bows and 
arrows notched, ready to shoot. This Parliament was the 
King’s reply to the Merciless Parliament, or, as its friends 
preferred to call it, the Parliament that Wrought Wonders, of 
nine years earlier, whose chief function was the judicial 
murder of most of the King’s friends. Among its victims was 
Sir Nicholas Brembre, five times Mayor of London, and the 
only holder of that office who was ever hanged. Richard’s 
revenge included the murder of the Duke of Gloucester, the 
execution of the Earl of Arundel, and the banishment of the 
Earl of Warwick. 

In 1300 was the Parliament of the Perambulation, so-called 
because it caused the perambulation of the forest to be taken 
in hand, and in 1426 the Parliament of Bats. This sat at 
Leicester, and was composed of the partisans respectively of 
the Duke of Gloucester—the ‘‘Good Duke Humphrey ”— 
and his uncle Cardinal Beaufort, the Chancellor. It was cried 
throughout the town that the members should assemble 
without their swords and bucklers, bows and arrows, and so 
they arrived with bludgeons or ‘‘ bats ” suspended from their 
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necks. When this was forbidden next day they armed them- 
selves with stones concealed in their sleeves. 

Then there were the Model, the Mad, and the Black 
Parliaments. The first was in 1295, brought together in 
response to Edward I’s call to the nation to unite in prose- 
cuting two wars at once, against France and Scotland. The 
Mad Parliament of 1258, so nicknamed in derision by Henry III 
was not so mad as its critics would have us believe, for it 
drew up a very complete scheme for the reform of the kingdom, 
which came to be known as the Provisions of Oxford. The 
Black Parliament was held at Blackfriars in 1523, and earned 
its name because in it Henry VIII demanded four shillings 
in the pound on every man’s land and goods. 

Another parliament that sat in the monastery of the 
Blackfriars was the Reformation Parliament of 1529, so-called 
because it set out to reform abuses in the Church, such as 
pluralities, non-residence, and the exaction of mortuaries. 
However, for many people it more deserved the name of 
Black than its predecessor, for it forgave the King a great 
loan he had raised five years earlier, without any compensation 
to the holders. These had felt so confident of repayment 
that many had paid their debts with it and others had be- 
queathed it in their wills. While they lost their money, 
Henry VIII rewarded the House of Commons by granting 
the members a general pardon for all offences except great 
ones, but no pardon for any debts they might owe to him, 
all which cost him nothing. 

“Give a dog a bad name” is illustrated by two more 
parliaments, the Unlearned and the Addled, neither of which, 
after all, appears to have done much harm. The Unlearned 
sat at Coventry in 1404, and earned its name by excluding 
all lawyers and sheriffs. The former, it was said, made their 
membership of the house a mere convenience for transacting 
the affairs of their clients, to the neglect of public business, 
while sheriffs were public officers and ought to remain in their 
shires. The Addled was the second parliament of James I, 
and sat from April to June, 1614. If not addled it was 
certainly muddled, for it passed its short existence.in quarrel- 
ling with the House of Lords, and never succeeded in passing 
a single measure, so that when the King dismissed it he showed 
his displeasure by sending four of its members to the Tower. 

It is not a comforting reflection that only once were the 
people moved to dub an assembly of lords and commons the 
Good Parliament, that of 1377, because it checked the pecula- 
tion and extortion that had been prevalent during the ascen- 
dancy of John of Gaunt, in course of which it impeached 
three London aldermen. It did something even more 
profound, in appointing Peter de la Mare to be spokesman of 
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the Commons to the King, for a contemporary chronicle 
relates that the knights of the shires, ‘‘ coming into the parlia- 
ment house, and standing in their judgment seats deposed 
the Lord Latimer the King’s Chamberlain, by the mouth of 
Sir Peter de la Mare, that he was unprofitable to the King 
and the realm.”’ This then was the origin of the office of 
Speaker. 

In spite of having only one Good Parliament, England 
can take pride in the fact that it never had a parliament 
quite so bad as the Drunken Parliament, which sat at Edin- 
burgh in 1661, and by one single Act annulled all the work 


of its predecessors for twenty-eight years. 
CHARLES PENDRILL. 


LONDON LORE 


In late Saxon times, when the City of London was divided 
into ‘‘ sokes,”’ or areas of separate jurisdiction, the manor of 
Cornhill, with its mansion of the Leadenhall, was owned by a 
member of the Knightengild, who was among those who sur- 
rendered the Portsoken to Holy Trinity, Aldgate, in 1125. 
From his property he was known as Edward Upcornhill, or 
Edward of Cornhill, and his manor was inherited by a certain 
Gervase, who married his only daughter. Gervase was son of 
Roger, and instead of taking the surname of Fitz Roger, as 
would have been customary, assumed that of Cornhill from 
his inheritance. But Gervase had a brother William who, no 
more satisfied to be Fitz Roger and not entitled to be Cornhill, 
followed a prevalent custom and translated the latter into 
Norman-French and called himself Blemond. 

In 1203 William bought from an Italian financier with the 
curious name of John Bocoint or Bucca-uncta, meaning oily- 
mouth, a hundred acres of land on the north side of High 
Holborn, and building his mansion where is now Bloomsbury 
Square, the place acquired the name of Blemondsbury. It was 
not long held by people of the same surname, for even William’s 
grandson was always known as William de Kent. This man 
lost it by taking the wrong side in the Barons’ war, and 
Henry III bestowed it on his valet, Sir William Belet, but 
in the good old London way the original name not only stuck 
but spread. In 1336, when William Picot bought it from 
Richard de Gloucester, the 100 acres of Blemondsbury, 
according to the Patent Roll, had increased to 140 acres of 
land and 15 of meadow, while by 1530 it is quoted as 200 
acres of meadow. Finally it came to the Charterhouse, who 
held it until the Dissolution, when it was given to Lord 
Chancellor Wriothesley. 

And so it comes about that a great district in the West 
End bears a name synonymous with that of one of the most 
ancient streets in the City. .. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
TRUSTEE SECURITIES 


To the Editor of Tut NationaL REVIEW 


Dear Sir,—In the January number of The Nasional Review, there 
appeared an article written by Sir Wilfred Spender, K.C.B., entitled “ A 
Young Man’s Investment Policy.” On p. 52 he says: “‘ The war has 
brought to light a far greater blemish in trustee holdings when the 
Government under its emergency powers proceeded to requisition and 
to pay off at par the high yielding securities of a Dominion which the 
latter was not itself able to do for a number of years, e.g., the South 
African 5 per cent. issues.” I have made enquiries in official quarters in 
Pretoria and have been informed that Sir Wilfred’s statement is contrary 
to fact and that the South African Government securities, which were 
acquired in England by the British Government acting on behalf of the 
South African Government in the scheme under which it repatriated 
nearly all its loans registered in London in exchange for gold much 
needed by Britain, were paid for in every case at the market price, esti- 
mated or actual. In actual fact some of the Dominion stocks had no 
quotation on the market at the time, but the price was calculated carefully 
on what a stock would have realised just before the vesting order came 
into force, i.e., the price between the willing buyer and the willing seller. 
If your readers require any more proof of the injustice of the insinuation 
that the “‘ British Government, under its emergency powers, proceeded 
to requisition and pay off at par the high yielding securities of the South 
African Dominion which the latter was not itself able to do for a number 
of years,” I quote the following extract from the Budget speech of the 
Minister of Finance (now acting Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa): ‘‘ It stands to reason that we have to purchase some of these 
stocks at a premium. For those premiums the Reserve Bank made pro- 
vision in a premium account amounting to £2,600,000,” 

Yours faithfully, 
H. O’K. WEsBBER 
2, Whitehall Court, Johannesburg 


Mr. Webber has missed the point of Sir Wilfred Spender’s statement. 
The arbitrary requsitioning of trustee securities and their repayment at a 
moment’s notice—whether at par or at market price is what has given a 
blow to these hitherto gilt-edged securities. On this occasion trusts 
suffered a loss and this Government action will be remembered by future 
investors.—Ep. N.R. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE LITERARY EPIC: FROM VIRGIL TO SOUTHEY 


From Vircit To Mitron. By C. M. Bowra. (Macmillan. 15s. net.) 
SouTHEy. By Jack Simmons. (Collins. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Robert Southey wrote five epic poems : Joan of Arc, Madoc, Thalaba, 
The Curse of Kehama and Roderick, the Last of the Goths. He had a very 
high opinion of his epic poetry. He wrote to a friend that Madoc 
““would enjoy a fame as lasting as the English language and the passions 
and affections of man” ; and of Thalaba he wrote: “I know no poem 
which can claim a place between it and the Orlando. . . . Perhaps, if I 
were to speak out, I should not dread a trial with Ariosto.” And yet 
Byron, in Southey’s own day, was unkind enough to exclaim : 


Oh! Southey ! Southey ! cease thy varied song ! 
A bard may chant too often and too long : 

As thou art strong in verse, in mercy, spare ! 

A fourth, alas ! were more than we could bear. 


While, in our own day, Mr. Simmons in the course of a judicious and 
useful biography, cannot find very much to say of the longer poems that 
would move one to take them out of the bookshelf—if, indeed, they 
were there at all. And yet that type of poetry was all in all to Southey : 
he had hardly entered his ’teens before he had read an English version of 
some episodes in Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, and shortly afterwards he 
passed on enchanted to the Orlando Furioso. He followed this adventure 
by conning a translation of Camdes’ Lusiads and Pope’s translation of 
Homer ; and after beginning, at the age of nine, a continuation of the 
Orlando in heroic couplets, he had tackled in blank verse Brutus the 
Trojan, the death of Richard III and the story of Egbert. While he was 
at Westminster and Balliol verse poured from him in an incessant stream, 
and by the time he was 19 he reckoned that he had written 35,000 lines, 
in which none of his published epics are to be reckoned, except possibly 
a first draft of Joan of Arc.. In spite of Byron and anti-Romantic reviewers, 
Thalaba, about a Moslem hero of that name who destroyed a seminary for 
evil magicians, and The Curse of Kehama, a Hindu fable which Mr. 
Simmons rightly calls “‘a poem of real distinction and even splendour,” 
had considerable success in Southey’s lifetime. Even Coleridge, to 
whom Southey had not been particularly kind in his review of Lyrical 
Ballads, put his fingers on the beauties while not concealing his view of 
Southey’s defects. And finally Southey himself, while maintaining his 
good opinion of his own poetry, abandoned poetry for prose, and from a 
moderate poet turned into a consummate prose-writer. 

Mr. Simmons, whose book, though not exciting, is extremely well 
worth reading, has an interesting passage on the moment of this transi- 
tion, incomplete though it was. As is well known, Southey settled down 
for the remainder of his life at Greta Hall in the Lake district at the age 
of 29, little knowing at the time that his wanderings had come to an 
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end: he was still looking forward to getting a diplomatic or consular 
post in southern Europe, for the benefit both of his health and his purse. 
But it was not to be, and Southey, with unremitting industry, earned his 
living with his pen, in England, for the remainder of his days. Mr. 
Simmons writes :— 


“* Hitherto his life had been a restless, somewhat unsatisfactory 
affair. He had moved continually from place to place, never settling 
anywhere for long. He had seemed to lack strength of will: his 
failure to stick at the uncongenial drudgery of law, for instance, had 
not been due only to illness and the atmosphere of London. This 
had its counterpart in his work. Nothing he had so far written had 
shown any great power of concentration: the best of his early 
poetry had been fresh and spontaneous rather than solid and strong. 
This was not wholly a bad thing, and it was largely due to the extra- 
ordinary facility with which he wrote verse ; but it debarred him 
from writing great poetry, a task for which he was in many respects 
admirably equipped. He was aware of this himself, and it was to 
some extent deliberate. The composition of poetry excited him, as 
he thought, to a dangerous degree. It brought home what was 
known only to himself, to his most intimate friends, and later to one 
or two penetrating observers from outside: that he was a most 
passionate man. One of the great problems of his life at all times 
was how to keep this passion in check. For he was never in the 
least doubt that it must be fought down : to give it rein might mean 
complete loss of self-control—it might even lead to madness.” 


Hence the Life of Ne/son, the Doctor and the Colloquies, and the other 
prose works, not all so compelling and some now out of date, which 
rightly earned him his pension and universal esteem. Except for a too 
irritable sense of moral rectitude and a certain coldness of demeanour, 
Southey was an admirable man, though his political views were extreme. 
And I wish that Mr. Simmons had found space to quote at length some 
of those letters written in the graceful, clear hand—so different from the 
typical sloping hand of the 18th century—which would have shown how 
admirable Southey was as a correspondent, even upon day to day topics. 
Having read very many of them myself when I was writing the Life of 
John Rickman, which is one of the authorities for parts of Mr. Simmons’ 
book, I can testify that the reading of Southey’s correspondence is not at 
all an irksome form of research. And, as we are on the subject of poetry 
in this review, I cannot avoid recalling Southey’s forbearance with Rick- 
man, his lifelong friend and adviser, when the latter aired his rather 
contemptuous views about poetry. ‘“‘ Poetry has its use and its place,” 
wrote Rickman in 1800, “ and like some known superfluities we should feel 
awkward without it. But when I have sometimes considered with some 
surprise the facility with which you compose verse, I have always wished 
to see that facility exerted to some solid purpose in prose” ; and when 
Southey remonstrated, he replied: ‘‘I abjure all my little aversion to 
poetry in deference to your cogent reasons ; I only think poetry bad in a 
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man who may be better employed : a toy in manhood.” So far as Southey 
was concerned, Rickman, as the sequel showed, was not wholly wrong ; 
for he discerned thus early a man who would have the gift, if he chose to 
exert his faculty, of stating in cogent prose useful opinions on social and 
economic subjects—a proper occupation for a literary man, in Rickman’s 
estimation. Yet these two facts—that Southey found the writing of 
poetry almost morbidly exciting (one remembers A. E. Housman’s con- 
fession that he could only write poetry when he felt unwell), and that 
Rickman regarded even epic poetry as a toy in manhood—bring us back 
to poetry in general and, stimulated by Dr. Bowra’s latest book, to the 
literary epic, of which it is a study. 

The object of From Virgil to Milton is, first, to discuss the qualities 
of the “‘ literary,” as opposed to the “‘ authentic” epic, and then to 
illustrate the matter more fully by reference to the four greatest examples 
of the kind—Virgil’s Aeneid, the pattern and inspiration of all future 
literary epics, CamGes’ Os Lusiades, Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata, and 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Dr. Bowra is an expositor of great charm and 
skill, with a deep sensibility to poetry and a catholic appreciation to 
which all sides of the poetical art and expertise appeal. He has set himself 
an object, and has no difficulty in attaining it: that object, as it seems to 
me, was chiefly the conveyance of information to listeners, or readers, of 
the matter in hand. And I have no doubt that, where this information 
was previously wanting, the recipient will feel most agreeably benefited. 
On the other hand, I was disappointed by the want of any excitement, 
and even by the absence of any necessity to draw any conclusions from 
the facts produced and the illustrations displayed: and this feeling of 
flatness was contrasted in my mind with the effects of reading such books 
as Coleridge’s Biographia Litteraria, Bradley’s studies of Shakespeare, or 
Santayana’s work on the philosophical poets. Nothing could be more 
convincing than Dr. Bowra’s account of literary epic as such, or more 
complete than his exposition of the different ways in which his authors 
chose their subject, dealt with love, war, death, beauty, rage and natural 
phenomena, admitted the marvellous, imitated Virgil, drew their heroes, 
described their heroines and painted their villains ; yet, on closing the 
book, I had the same desire to walk fast round the garden, alone, as I 
should have after touring some classic building, part of which I knew 
quite well, in the wake of an eloquent and mellifluous guide who, having 
halted his followers in the centre of every room, had delivered in a level 
tone a well-studied discourse on its particular felicities. After the first 
chapter which usefully collects the points of difference that distinguish 
the Virgillian and Virgil-inspired epic from the authentic—Homer, 
Chanson de Roland, Icelandic Saga—and from the purely romantic narra- 
tive in verse—Boiardo and Ariosto, Tennyson’s Idy//s of the King, and so 
forth—it might not be a bad thing to close the book and read at least some 
of the more exciting works about the Aeneid and Paradise Lost before 
proceeding any further. But let us, at all events, see what it is that dis- 
tinguishes the literary epic from the authentic, heroic kind of which 
Homer or, more properly speaking, Homer’s forbears, are typical. Com- 
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pared with this primitive kind, the literary epic is meant to be read rather 
than recited, the structure is closer, the language more carefully chosen, 
less conventional, more allusive. Again, its standards of conduct are no 
longer those of the primitive warrior-society but of the more developed 
civilisation from which it takes its origin : this Dr. Bowra considers to be 
the fundamental difference. ‘‘ The writers of literary epic,’ he says, 
“lived in highly organised societies where unfettered individualism had 
no place. . . . Man had changed his place in the universe. His life was 
no longer a short span of light in the encompassing darkness, his duty no 
longer towards himself. . . . Cosmogonies and theologies had arisen 
which displayed his insignificance before the vast abyss of time, the 
claims of empire, or the will of God.” Moreover, since they had to create 
a new type of hero and of heroism, they must present individuals not 
simply as superior athletes and darlings of conflicting gods, but as 
symbols and champions of a cause, Aeneas of Rome, Vasco da Gama of 
Portugal, Goffredo of Christian chivalry, Adam of all mankind. There- 
fore they are didactic and must point a moral. They did not, like Rick- 
man, “‘ share the common belief that poetry merely beguiles hours of 
leisure or stimulates to a refined enjoyment.” Also, they claimed that, 
in essence, what they said was true, however freely it might be embellished 
by imitations either of the saga-bards or the romantic canfastorie. Finally, 
they embody highly civilised notions of behaviour and mortality, and 
their poems were usually produced in the last days or in the aftermath of 
a nation’s heyday, so that they are overcast with a certain reflective 
melancholy, if not with a more acute gloom, such as Milton’s in his old 
age. Summing up his four poets, therefore, Dr. Bowra says :— 


“In their different ways these poets wrote because their times 
stressed an ideal to them and stirred them to spend their great powers 
on presenting it. The ideal seems always to have reached or to have 
passed its prime and to have lost its hold on the mass of mankind. 
Only so could it be seen in its fullness and displayed in its true worth. 
So, because they were to some degree fighting against the flow of 
history, the poets had to face hostile elements in their circumstances 
or in themselves. But from this some of their finest effects arise. 
The struggle not only makes their work more human and more 
imaginative but it widens their scope and enriches their subject. In 
Homer there is no such discord. He had no purpose like Virgil’s, 
no doubts and no mission. But once we begin to grasp the various 
elements which make the complex art of literary epic, we are on the 
way to appreciate poetry of a special kind, which, though it claims 
to deal with a single subject, attacks it from different angles and at 
different levels. The mere story is less important than what it 
represents in the poet’s vision of life. It is for this that we go to 
him, in this we find his special contribution to our experience.” 


Such are the generalities, clearly outlined and persuasively stated, 
which the rest of this book illustrates with reference to the poetry of four 
masters. And the statement shows plainly enough where it was that 
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Southey failed as an epic poet. He was a romanticist and a poetical story- 
teller; he had no particular vision of life to communicate in verse, 
although he swore allegiance to Spenser and Virgil, as well as to Ariosto. 
And he was vulnerable to the unpoetical Rickman’s downright criticism, 
when the latter wrote, soon after Madoc appeared, “‘ The Virgilian preface 
very oddly (as I think) sets forth the planting of Christianity in America. 
It is in the license of poetry to vary circumstances and insert incidents, but 
surely not to predicate a result notoriously false.” But, after all, for how 
many unsuccessful epics was not Virgil responsible by his genius and his 
prestige! One need only mention Statius and the interminable Latin 
poems of Petrarch on which that master of the lyric wished to rest his 
entire fame. What would have happened if, before the dark ages set in 
over Europe, this consummate example of a new form of epic had not 
been produced, or if it had been lost for ever in the ruins ? Virgil indeed 
created a model which so attracted poets of unusual energy in the Latin 
world that they were forced to imitate him: but my point is that, if this 
model had not existed, the literary epic might have died with the Aeneid, 
though the poets of unusual energy would have written unusually great 
poetry, as did Dante, in another form. I do not hold the view that the 
literary epic is a special kind of poetry, but that its best examples are 
examples of great poetry created in a special form: further, that there is 
nothing valuable in poetry which cannot be found in other forms of it, 
dramatic, lyric or discursive. The crux of the matter is the poetry : and 
the question “‘ what 7s poetry ?” has never been satisfactorily answered. 
Yet when Mr. Pearsall Smith, in his lively and slashing tract on “‘ Milton 
and his Modern Critics,” set out to defend Milton against attacks from a 
modern school of poets, he did not make the point that Paradise Lost 
was a great literary epic, or that it revealed a vision of life from which all 
might derive profit, but he simply proclaimed his conviction that Milton 
was a great poet, and that his work, like any supreme work of art, was the 
product “‘ of a great imagination, the echo of a lofty mind.” And he 
went on to ask whether, in fact, the spell which such poets as Milton 
exercise over their enchanted hearers is not a relic of old power of wizards 
and magicians appealing, by rhythmic incantations, to the “‘ deep and 
obscure experiences in our nature,” which have long sunk below the 
surface of our conscious memory, but yet we feel them in our blood and 
our bones. That is the view of poetry to which, for one, I subscribe, and 
with Benedetto Croce I have but a languid interest in the literary or poetic 
genera. In any case, the literary epic is a genre in which none but the 
greatest could hope to succeed: and that one of the greatest coincided 
with the golden age of Latin literature is a fact to which bad, as well as 
good, results can be ascribed. An epic, like a piece of gold currency, 
cannot hold together without a mixture of alloy, which is hardly to be 
concealed : that is the worst of epics. 


Orto WILLIAMS. 
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A CLASSIC 


Wuar ts A Ciassic ? An Address delivered before the Virgil Society on 
October 16, 1944, by T. S. Eliot. (Faber and Faber, Ltd. Pp. 32.) 


Mr. T. S. Eliot, besides being an original member of the recently 
founded Virgil Society and a co-signatory of the prospectus setting forth 
its aims, is himself a distinguished poet, and—what is more—a poet whose 
own style Mr. W. F. Jackson Knight, an admirer of it, a founder of the 
Society and a Virgil-scholar of exceptional erudition, has stated to be in 
certain technical respects “ very Virgilian.”” These facts, the last especially, 
seem worth mentioning, since it is reasonable to suppose that they must 
have weighed heavily with the Society when it invited Mr. Eliot to become 
its first president and deliver before it this inaugural address. For who— 
so its members must have argued—could be found among them more 
highly qualified than he to pronounce an oration on Virgil which should 
not merely justify to the world at large the activity they aimed to under- 
take, but be itself a conspicuous example thereof, so glowing with a poet’s 
enthusiasm for his theme, and so warmly responsive to what the occasion 
demanded, as to set the hearts of all his hearers on fire ? 

Whatever the latter may have felt, the readers of this address, should 
they cherish similar hopes, are destined to have them grievously dis- 
appointed. After labouring with difficulty—“ with difficulty and labour ”” 
they—through his argument, irritated as they are bound to be by its 
cautious provisos, its endless fine-drawn distinctions bearing no relation 
to facts, its otiose digressions, and the tedious flatness of its style, they 
might well be excused for complaining as wryly of this poet as Shelley 
did of Wordsworth that 


** all Peter did on this occasion 
was, writing some sad stuff in prose. 
It is a dangerous invasion 
when poets criticise : their station 
is to delight, not pose ”— 


“ pose ” problems, that is, or “‘ pose ”’ as competent to solve them: and 
it is a still more “‘ dangerous invasion,” they might add with this example 
before them, when poets venture to theorise on their art as well as to 
criticise it; unless, indeed, their theorising should itself be poetry: in 
which case, however, it will be addressed primarily to the imagination of 
their readers, thereby not merely inviting, but moving them to 
think. How remote from theorising of this sort is Mr. Eliot here, how 
relentlessly prosaic his “‘ pose,” may be judged from the fact that, a 
Virgilian himself, he has somehow contrived to speak, for at least an hour, 
on the subject of Virgil, and that too to an audience of Virgilians, with- 
out quoting a single line of Virgil’s poetry by way of either illustration 
or adornment of his argument. Only on two occasions does he even 
refer to any of Virgil’s works by name, and on both of these only to the 
Aeneid, and, on one of them, only to show how far his theory can blind 
him to the true nature of the facts. The passage in question is that in 
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Book VI, where Dido’s ghost, “‘ardens et torva tuens”’ replies to Aeneas’s 
final plea for forgiveness, not by a torrent of furious invective (as in 
Book IV, 365ff.) but by turning away from him in silence, “‘ perhaps the 
most telling snub in all poetry.” Whatever her motive for this gesture, 
it has surely occurred to no commentator before Mr. Eliot to describe her 
behaviour “‘ almost as a projection of Aeneas’s own conscience ”’ and as 
a typical instance of the “ civilised manners ” with which, we are informed, 
Virgil endows a// his characters, except Turnus. 

It is Mr. Eliot’s aim in this lecture to prove that in the whole of 
Western European literature from, and including, Homer down to the 
present day there is only one “ classic ” worthy of the name and he Virgil. 
Though he expressly denies that he is using the term “classic” in a 
sense antithetical to “‘ romantic,” this is in fact what he means by it. His 
critical attitude is the “ classicist’s,”’ for he regards a poem not as a thing 
of beauty—to be accounted for solely by the genius, itself inexplicable, 
of its author, and as such, framed apart from, and out of all relation to, 
its particular time and place of origin—but as the product of its age. A 
poem, in Mr. Eliot’s view, is essentially something that “ occurs.” And, 
according to him, a “ classic ” can only occur “ when a civilisation [the 
civilisation which it reflects] is mature ; when the language [the language 
it is written in] and a literature [the literature it belongs to] are mature ; 
and it must be the work of a mature mind [representative, that is, of all 
that the mature civilisation comprehends].”” The moment of “ maturity ” 
he defines by attributing to the society which has attained to it the con- 
ventionally classic qualities of order, stability, equilibrium and _har- 
mony. There is nothing new in this. What is original in Mr. Eliot’s 
theory is that, according to him, this moment has actually occurred only 
once in linguistic history and that the Aeneid was the product of it. There- 
fore the Aeneid is the sole “ classic ” in existence. 

His failure to support this peculiar thesis by any direct reference to 
the works and language and poetic style of Virgil himself may, of course, 
be due to fear of exposing an inadequate knowledge of Virgil’s Latin 
and of Latin literature in general. It would seem, for instance, that only 
unfamilarity with it could have induced him to cite the Latin of the 
Aeneid as the sole, perfect example extant of what he calls “ common 
style.” This style he defines as “ realising the genius of the language” in 
general, and it alone is “‘ classic.”” He distinguishes it from a style which 
“realises the genius of the language of a particular epoch,” such as 
Pope’s ; who is not a “ classic,” says Mr. Eliot, because in reading him 
‘we are only too conscious of all the resources of the English speech 
upon which he did not draw.” But, in point of fact, Pope’s English 
comes much nearer to realising Mr. Eliot’s idea of “‘a common style” 
than does Virgil’s Latin, which, being specifically literary, ipso facto denied 
itself access to the resources (or many of them) of the spoken or popular 
Latin of Virgil’s epoch, and was further limited in range of idiom and 
vocabulary by his verse-form. For the hexameter necessarily excluded 
on purely metrical grounds hundreds of words and phrases admitted even 
to his own literary Latin, which the poet, had he been writing in other 
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metres that would have allowed them, or in prose, would have been 
only too glad to use. The heroic couplet imposed no such restrictions 
on Pope. 

Similarly, though Mr. Eliot denies it, there is no sense in which, if, 
as he holds, Milton’s style is not “‘ quite English ” and therefore, to that 
extent, not “ classic,” it is not equally true, according to Mr. Eliot’s own 
definition of “classic,” to say that Virgil’s style for identical reasons is 
not “ quite Latin,” and therefore it, too, not “classic.” And again, if, 
as Mr. Eliot asserts, Milton may rightly be called a “ great ’’ poet because 
he exhausted one form of English ; but not a “ classic ” poet, because he 
did not exhaust the “‘ whole language of his time”; and even if he 
had done so, would not have been a “‘ wholly classic” poet, because the 
English of his time, as of any time, was not the English language at its 
perfection, then Virgil too, supposing these distinctions to have any 
meaning, wrote a Latin to which they are equally applicable and which, 
if they are applied to it, would compel us to deny to him also the right 
to the title of ‘‘ classic”? whether “ partial” or “‘ whole.” The truth is, 
of course, that Mr. Eliot’s “‘ common style,” whether thought of as the 
style of language, or of a language, in general, is a pure abstraction, 
to which there is nothing exactly corresponding in reality and which 
possesses value only as an ideal standard of reference by which to test 
the degree of classicality assignable to the particular styles of individual 
poets, Virgil among them, who may set up a claim to classic rank. 
Jerome’s Latin, the Latin of the Vulgate, is perhaps in European literature 
the nearest approach to it in the concrete, and that, precisely, because it 
is vulgar Latin and not Virgilian. 

There is no space here, and it would be wasteful employment of it if 
there were, to follow Mr. Eliot any further through the tangle of futile 
speculations in which he has been involved by the strange blend of 
arbitrary fancy and garbled facts that alone enables him to prove to his 
own satisfaction, if to no one else’s, the unique classicality of Virgil’s 
Latin. And yet that among the supreme classics of European literature 
Virgil does occupy a position of unique importance is unquestionably 
true. It is, indeed, to emphasise this very truth that the Virgil Society 
has brought itself into existence, deeming, as it does quite rightly, that 
from Virgil’s day to our own there has never been a time when this truth 
so much needed emphasising as it does at the present moment. Accord- 
ing to its own prospectus, the raison d’étre of the Virgil Society is “to 
bring together those men and women everywhere who are united in 
cherishing the central educational tradition of Western Europe.” What, 
then, is this tradition ? 

The significant word here is “‘ central,” and the educational tradition 
referred to is, presumably, the so-called “ classical,” or that which bases 
the curriculum of the schools and universities of Western Europe 
on the study of the languages and literatures of ancient Greece and 
Rome and of the civilisation which they reflect. But of these two it is 
the Roman rather than the Greek which is “‘ central,” not only because, 
in the order of history, the development of Latin literature succeeded 
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that of Greek (to which it stood heir) and, consequently, occupies a 
position mid-way between the latter and the literatures of modern 
Europe (which were derived from it), but also because, as a medium of 
education, Greek ceased, or as good as ceased, to be studied in 
the West during the Dark and Middle Ages (roughly 1,000 years), 
whereas Latin, throughout that period and right down to the beginning 
of the present century, continued uninterruptedly to be the main object 
and instrument of culture and thereby served as the chief connecting link 
between the Greco-Roman civilisation and our own. Now, by an 
accident of history—that the 4th Eclogue was misconceived by the 
early Christians to be a prophecy of Christ as well as of the Roman 
Empire—an accident to which, even more than to his genius and con- 
summate artistry in verse, he owes the unbroken continuity of his fame, 
Virgil stands to Latin literature in the same relative position as this does 
to the other literatures of Western Europe from Homer down to the 
present time: he stands, that is, at its “ centre,” and of all “ classics,” 
whether ancient or modern, he can in this sense, therefore, if in no other, 
justly claim to be the greatest, or what Dante calls him, “ l’altissimo 
poeta,” the “supreme maker,” and, after 2,000 years, still the fittest 
symbol, of the “classical” ideal. What is “central” or essentially 
classical in this ideal as expressed by Virgil’s poetry is his vision of Rome 
—Rome functioning as the social, political and spiritual “ centre,” the 
unifying principle, of a world-wide civilisation or society of nations. 
The Virgil Society’s primary aim is so to study this specifically ‘‘ Roman,” 
and in this sense representatively “ classical,” Virgil, as to possess itself 
of this vision, which it believes that the prophet and creator of it deli- 
berately intended his poetry—Georgics and Aeneid alike—by means both 
of its form and content, to communicate and hand down. The vision 
itself, with the creative activity which it inspires, was crystallised by the 
great prophet of it in one memorable phrase, “ paci imponere morem,” 
“to build up character on peace”’: not science, be it observed, or a 
higher standard of material comfort, but character. Such was the principal 
task, as Virgil saw it, of the Roman Empire in his own day; and by 
reason of the continuity of our civilisation with the Roman, which his 
poetry has been the chief means of preserving, such also, as through 
Virgil’s imagination the Virgil Society sees it, is still the “ central,” the 
traditionally “ classical,” task of the British Empire at the present time. 
Surely this is a thesis to the support of which Mr. Eliot, as first 
president of the Society, might appropriately have devoted the main 
portion of his lecture instead of referring to it only in a few sentences at 
the close. But he preferred to “‘ pose” what he calls “ the problems 


of literature,” which in practice meant substituting his own chimerical 
notion of a linguistic (or Latin), for the Society’s clearly seen vision of a 
Roman, Virgil and building up his definition of a “ classic” in terms 
based on the singular “ maturity’ he quite arbitrarily ascribes to the 
former, instead of on the historical “ centrality”? which makes the 
latter really unique and, as such, in very truth “ our classic, the classic of 
all Europe.” G. L. BICKERSTETH. 
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GERMANY IN POLAND 


Nazi KuLTUrR IN PoLanp. By several authors of necessity temporarily 
anonymous. (Published for the Polish Ministry of Information by H.M. 
Stationery Office, 5s.). This remarkable volume is a record of great evil 
and at the same time a triumph of the human spirit over almost insuper- 
able difficulties. The record of evil is German—characteristically Ger- 
man. It is the story of the first couple of years during which the Germans 
attacked, despoiled, and largely destroyed the religious, intellectual and 
cultural life of Poland, maiming and paralysing organisations ; carrying 
off such literary and artistic treasures as these learned barbarians wanted 
for themselves and physically pulping or burning much of the rest, 
imprisoning, torturing and killing the Poles who were the representatives 
of religion and intellect and the bearers of culture. All this was carried 
out in a manner that combined the maximum of destruction with the most 
deliberate humiliation of the victims. The fields of civilised life thus 
devastated, ranged from religion (both the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant Churches in Poland suffered similarly), through education in all 
its forms—elementary, secondary and university, to literature, broad- 
casting, the theatre, films, music and the arts. German methods and aims 
in all this activity in Poland have been well summarised by the Poet 
Laureate in an admirable foreword to the present volume. In Mr. 
Masefield’s words, the Germans used “first, lulling ; then betrayals ; 
then plunder ; then murder, degradation and abasement ; then, a lasting 
enslavement.” In these crimes against the souls of men Germany 


‘has plundered and then suppressed colleges and schools ; it has 
murdered, imprisoned, disallowed or starved the learned, the 
enlightened, the devout, and the teaching profession as a whole. 
It has sacked and burned the libraries, the newspapers and printing 
presses, closed the concert rooms, broken up the orchestras, ruined 
or dispersed the musicians, and forbidden the playing of the music 
most dear to the conquered race.” 


And why ? 


“* Always the aim has been to kill intelligence throughout the 
country, so that in future the land so treated shall have no kindling 
mind, shall have instead the slave mind, unable to resist.” 


Men who have experienced such treatment at German hands could 
easily be forgiven if what they wrote about the crimes of the oppressors 
lacked objectivity, accuracy and detachment. Forgiveness would be 
extended all the more freely in view of the conditions in which their 
work had to be done. As Poles living under German rule, they could not 
meet to discuss what they were doing, nor use telephone or post for such 
work ; every document had to be carefully hidden against the constant 
peril of visits by the Gestapo ; physical conditions—even as early as the 
winter months of 1941-1942, when the final work on this report was done 
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—made intellectual activity almost impossible for lack of warmth and 
light. Even to check a quotation, a date, or the spelling of a name was 
a formidable task. But for all that the Polish writers of this volume never 
depart from a detached, scholarly spirit. As they tell us in their own 
words, they were 


““moved by a profound conviction that the experience through 
which Poland is now passing is not merely of interest as a chapter 
in the current history. It is also a picture of possibilities that might, 
under certain conditions, become facts in other countries, and even 
in other continents besides Europe. . . .” 


This particular interest, thank God ! no longer remains, for all Poland is 
now mercifully freed from German rule, and for the time being there is. 
no German threat elsewhere in the world. But, in addition, the German 
attack on Polish culture 


“seemed important from another point of view. Not in every 
period of history is it possible to witness in the same degree as 
to-day the limitless evil which human nature is capable of imagining 
and enacting”; indeed, “ the capacity for devilish action . . . in 
some men apparently exceeds the bounds of imaginative wickedness 
found in the average human being.” 


This also it is vital that we should realise. And in noting and reflecting 
on this enormity of wickedness—one of the major facts in the life of 
contemporary mankind—we should pay our tribute of admiration and 
respect to the noble spirit which these Polish scholars have here shown. 
The authors are now almost all dead: their work honours the gallant 
and steadfast people to which they belong and its lustre adds brilliance 
to that spirit of self-sacrifice and civilisation which is one of the greater 
glories of mankind. 

Since the events recorded in this report the Germans have committed 
acts which, if not more destructive or more wicked, are grosser, more 
bestial, and more widely known. Now even the most wilfully self- 
blinded must find it hard to conceal from themselves the knowledge that 
destruction of Polish culture was only an early step on the road that led 
to the horrors of Kharkov and Krasnodar, to the mass massacres of 
Maidanek and Oswiecim, and to the torments of Buchenwald, Belsen 
and Ravensburg. For the sake of humanity may the lesson be noted and 
remembered. 
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JAMES BLYTH’S POEMS 
To the Editor of THe NATIONAL REVIEW 


Sir,—The young poets, to whose work Mr. Hudson called 
our attention in the May number, inevitably recalls Chatterton 
to our minds. Professor MacNeile Dixon says many things 
of this young genius which might be applied to James Blyth. 
Both lads, in an age of reason, turned away from this towards 
“the magic of far horizons.””’ One might fancy him, says 
Professor MacNeile Dixon of Chatterton, “astray in time, 
born out of season; or as a soul returning to the world, 
bringing with him, as Plato feigned, memories and attach- 
ments from a former existence.”’ 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

NITETIS. 
East Sussex. 


S1r,—In view of the article on James Blyth’s poems in the May 
number of The National Review, perhaps your readers may be interested 
to see what the late Lord Alfred Douglas—that acknowledged authority 
on the sonnet-form, and an exacting critic—thought of his work, as shown 
in the following extracts from his letters :— 

“It is very sad to think poor Jimmy should have been cut off 
so young, and that his great promise as a poet cannot now come to 
fruition.” 

“‘T thought his work, both in prose and verse, full of promise 
(and indeed achievement).” 

“I am surprised to hear he was so young as 17. I thought 
highly of the samples of his poetry which he sent me, and also of 
his prose style.” 

“* What a tragedy that so gifted a youth should have been killed. 
It is heart breaking.” 

Though he had never met the young author personally, Lord Alfred 
Douglas took a most kind and helpful interest in all he wrote. 

Yours faithfully, 
Eva DoseELt. 
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LEGACIES & 
BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-Servicemen of All Wars, 
including the disabled and their depen- 
dants, and the care of those left behind 
by the men who fall in action are an 
ever-present and recurring charge on the 
Legion. Every year since the inception of 
the Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the Fund 
should be strengthened and fortified 
against any possible diminution of income 
in the future by means of Legacies and 
Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 
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Co-Founders : 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E. LL.D. 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


Both the Royal Sailors’ Rests have been completely 
destroyed by enemy action and are carrying on in 
temporary premises. 

Four Canteens and Recreation Centres and one 
Branch R.S. Rest have been opened in addition. 

Funds are urgently needed for reconstruction, when 
feasible, and to meet extra expenses in carrying on 
the Spiritual and Temperance work. 
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PENTHOUSE IN Bocora. By Virginia Paxton. (Hurst and Blackett, 16s.). 
A delightful book to help us understand another of our Allies in 
the South American Continent. 


I Saw A Crry. By Norman Tiptaft. (Cornish Bros. Ltd., 7s. 6d.). 
LivING IN Sin. By Peter Paxton. (Dorothy Crisp & Co. Ltd., 7s. 6d.). 


KinG GeorGE VI AND His Peoptz. A Tribute to Britain. By Philip 
Paneth. (Alliance Press Ltd., 3s. 6d.). 


For THE TIME BEING. Two long poems with some prose passages. By 
W.H. Auden. (Faber and Faber, 8s. 6d.). 


THERE used to be a parlour game called ‘‘ Winding and 


Unwinding.” It consisted in making a verbal list of things 


and in repeating them backwards. It called 
for a good memory and very close attention to 
the matter in hand. H.M. Ministers have, each 
in his own department, to accomplish something of the kind if 
we are ever to be free to use our lives again as we desire, 
bound, as we are, by war regulations in an almost solid cocoon 
of red tape. And Ministers will have a harder task than 
the players of the old game, for they have created armies of 
officials, all of whom are, by now, honestly persuaded that we 
cannot live without them and who are certain to make a hard 
fight to maintain their control over us. And some of the 
Ministers themselves—if not quite all—are sincerely con- 
vinced that they can order our lives and spend our money 
much better for us than we can, that they know what is good 
for us, and that the ‘“‘ brave new world ”’ which lies ahead can 
only be created by hordes of officials, miles of restrictions, 
gallons of official ink. 


Winding and 
Unwinding 


HOTELS 
LONDON 


REAT: WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL, Paddington 
Station, W.2. Accommodation for 200. Cocktail 
: Reception Rooms for parties. 
ROYAL COURT HOTEL, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff, 2 lifts. A. Wild 
Bey, late of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 
SAvoy HOTEL, STRAND, LONDON. 
*Phone : Temple Bar 4343. 


COUNTRY 


Ar. —Berystede Hotel. West End standard of 
omnis in country surroundings. Golf, Riding. 
Phone: 888. 
AYipsBuRY — ar mor oo 
country for week-en & es * 
English fare. 'Phone 120. Propr. : Sidney H, y HL. Sith 
ORROWDALE, KESWICK.—Lodore Hotel; ideal 
position ; head of Derwentwater; good residential 
hotel.—Mrs. H. T. Pape, proprietress. 
BRIGHTON. —Curzon Hotel. Facing the sea but 
away from the traffic of the front. Passenger lift. 
Phone: 5314. 
ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; suites with baths: running 
water: hairdresser: grill: banqueting rooms: 


4th century; 


garage. 
CONWAY.—Castle Hotel. 

Sea Fishing. H. & 
Phone: 3223. 


Pe ae PEM.—Fishguard Bay Hotel. 
bour. 40 bedrooms, Mild climate. 
trout hing. 


Four first-class Golf Courses, 
C. water in all bedrooms, 


Adijoin- 
Private 


NDHEAD for HEALTH. 
Hicucrort. T Wend Rosd) for quiet and comfort. 
& C., elec. fires. Away from main rds.; ‘midst 
pines a heather, dry and bracing, nr. golf. *Phone : 49. 
UNSTANTON.—Le Strange Arms and Golf Links 
Hotel, A.A, also R.A.C. ’Phone: 10, 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 


— ee and salmon). A. 

8207, Telegrams: “ Handotel.” 
-— —White Hart Hotel ; large lounge; conser- 
3; garden ; Tudor-panelled rooms ; “yy and 

hacks f for Downs.—Walton, Proprietor. 

MABLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms, 'Ph 


one: 2. 
MATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of the; 
Matlock 39. 


water, 'Phone: 
ERTH.—Station Hotel; a first-class Hotel, com- 
fortable, convenient and inexpensive for tourist or 
business men: Garage. "Phone: 741 (3 !ines). 
ye rg Hotel. Best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
*Phone : 
RUTHIN. i odeate es 
Ruthin Castle, 
"Phone: 49. 
S*, IVES (CORNWALL).—Tregenna Castle Hotel. 
. om. 100 acres grounds. Squash, Bad- 


Inc, terms vege 20/-. 


Convenient 4 visitors to 
. & c. water bedrooms, 


Stes —Old George Hotel; built 1320; Modern 


Wing h. & c. all rooms; cen’ heating ; garden, 
‘TEWKESBURY, , Glos.—Roya! Hop Pole Hotel. 
Topbole. "Phone: 36. A.A., 3 Star and 
“TUNBRIDGE WELLS, —_Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
"Phone! 1150. 
» ey DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton. 
Hotel 5 medically pee gee ot 
quiet ; renowned cuisine ; pone Miron gree toring 
centre ; "and riverside —y 
A.A,, R.A.C., "Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


*Grams: 
R.A.C, 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1 


200 Rooms with hot and cold water, tel and free 
electric beating. Numerous Private 
Room, Bath and Breakfast from ros, 6d. per night. 
Telegrams: “ Booxcnart, Lonpon,” 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


MRS. HOSTERS 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


A Special Course can now be taken at the Caleee, 
pues Place, S.W.1, or The Hall, Greatford, Stamford, 

incs, 

For full Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, St. Stephen’s 
Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 


BENDIXEN’S. 
Misses Bendixen, B.A., Turner, B.Sc., A.K.C., and staff, 
Tutors to we and Girl students. Laboratories. 


tus on application, 
66 BAKER STRELE Ws ” Welbeck 5802. 


FRANCIS J BORLAND.—Private tutor = all 
exams., etc., excellent science laboratories. Fees om 
application. "89, ECCLESTON SQUARE, S.W.1. Vict. roomy 


MIDLAND INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Principal, A. K. Blackall, D.Mus. Act. Sec.,C. H. Knight, 

LIST OF CLASSES FREE, 


BOYS’ SCHOOL 


nr, WATLINGTON, OXFORDSHIRE. 
GROVE PARK SCHOOL, Brightwell Park. Prepara- 
tory for Public Schools. Recognised by Board of 

Education ; Incorporated Assoc. of Prep. Schools. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


T. SERF’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, es 
Abercromby Place.—Kindergarten to University, 
Individual Attention. Staff of Specialists. Apply to 
Principal—Miss Duffes, M.A., Hons, Telephone: 26396. 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HORWOOD HOUSE, WINSLOW BUCKS 
(removed from Shanklin, 1.W.). 

ECOGNISED by Board of Education; pr tory, 
junior, senior departments: School Higher 
Certificates; University Entrance: Domestic and 
Secretarial Courses. Beautiful premises, heart of country, 
centre of England. 


PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK (BOYS), 


As the result of the restriction on supplies of paper for 
Year Books, stocks of this official book are now exhausted, 
Parents and others who wish to consult it should visit 
their local library. 


DEANE & SONS, 31 Museum St., London, W.C,3 


MISCELLANEOUS 
[NVESTORS. a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. £ 
ings 22/6, 60 holdings 37/6, 90 holdings 52/6. For Com- 
private people alike. No limit to the number 
Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 9 


Title Page and Index for National 
Review, Vol. 123 (July-December, 
1944), price 2d., post free, from the 
Office: Rolls House, 2 Bream’s 
Buildings, London, E.C.4, 


PLEASE SHOW YOUR 


pf GE roe 


This is a historic moment. The forces 
of evil have been vanquished. The 
fear of national degradation has 
been banished. It is a moment of 
supreme thankfulness —in which 
most thinking men and women will 
be conscious of a desire to do some 
good act of service. We suggest 
that the noblest form of service is 
to render help to those who — war 
or peace—suffer from the dread 
disease of Cancer. This is the enemy 
that still remains in our midst to lay 
waste thousands of lives. Help us to 
fight it by providing your share of 
the funds needed for the tools that 
*‘will finish the job.’’ In this way 
you will be making a gesture of 
gratitude for the return of peace in 
a way that will be most beneficial to Statue of Victory 
your fellow men. 


Please Give Generously 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3 
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